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THE LIFE OF MONTFORT STOKES 
IN THE INDIAN TERRITORY* 


By Grant Foreman 


After the enactment of President Jackson’s Indian removal 
bill in 1830, emigration of the Indians from east of the Missis- 
sippi River was undertaken by the government. Progress of the 
work soon disclosed the necessity for local authority in the 
West vested with wide discretion. President Jackson’s recom- 
mendation to this end was enacted into law by Congress, 
July 14, 1832.1 

On the same date a commission, accompanied by a long letter 
of instructions from the Secretary of War, was issued to Gov. 
Montfort Stokes of North Carolina, Gov. William Carroll of 
Tennessee, and Roberts Vaux of Pennsylvania.2 The second and 
third declined, but Governor Stokes eight days later accepted 
with a letter to the secretary containing expressions of gratitude 
to the President. The letter of instructions embraced much in- 
teresting information about the emigrating Indians: the ap- 
pointment and accompanying regulations committed to the com- 
mission, the solution of numerous problems arising from the new 
association of Indian tribes, the location of immigrant Indians, 
the recommendation of a form of government over the new coun- 
try and Indian tribes, and a multitude of other novel and per- 
plexing questions arising and to arise in connection with the 
wholesale removal of the Indians.® 





* Stokes’s life to 1883 is covered in Foster, William Omer, “The Career Montfort 
Stokes in North Carolina,” The North Carolina Historical Review, XVI t1959)" 287-272. 

122 Cong., 1 Sess., House Document No. 116. 

yy Cong., 1 Sess., Senate my J No. 512, Il, - 870. 

8 After others had declined, Henry L. Ellsworth of Hartford, Conn., and Rev. John F. 
Schermerhorn of Utica, New York, accepted appointment on the board. When Ellsworth 
arrived at Fort Gibson, October 8, 1832, he was accompanied by Washingtos Irving . ~ a 
number of friends whom he had met on the way. LElisworth and Irving departed — 
Fort Gibson the next day on a tour of the western country that furnished Irving with the 
material he incorporated in his book, A Tour on the Prairies. 


{ 878 ] 
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Governor Stokes wrote again to the secretary August 7, say- 
ing that he intended to comply with the wishes of the govern- 
ment and would be at Fort Gibson by October 1, 1832, the time 
prescribed in his instructions, if the secretary insisted on it; 
but if the business of the commission would not suffer he wished 
to be indulged so that he could remain a little longer in Raleigh 
and prepare for the meeting of the legislature. He had an- 
other favor to ask, he said: 


This trade of keeping up a Governor establishment with an insuff- 
cient salary, will leave my means of preparation for so long a journey, 
some what more limited than I was prepared for. I shall need a small 
outfit, and traveling expenses, both of which I can furnish, but with 
some inconvenience. If it is consistent with the usages of the Depart- 
ment (and not otherwise) I should be glad to have an advance of 


money before I set out. If it is not customary and others do not ask 
it, neither do I.4 


Stokes came up the Arkansas River by steamboat and arrived 
at Fort Gibson February 4, 1833. He was late, but just in time 
to join his associates engaged in treaty conferences with the 
Creek and Cherokee Indians. Ten days later the commission 
had effected treaties with these two tribes by which the bound- 
ary between them in their new home and numerous other 
troublesome matters were settled.® 

Two weeks later Stokes and his associates, accompanied by 
a military escort, marched from Fort Gibson to the Grand Saline, 
the home of Col. A. P. Chouteau, about forty miles up the Grand 
River. Here they undertook a treaty conference with the Osage 
Indians, who had been driven by a near-starving condition to 
depredate on the cattle and hogs of their new neighbors, the 
Creek and Cherokee Indians. The journal of their conference 
begins February 25, but soon discloses that from the extreme 
cold many of the half-naked, leading Osages were unable to be 
present. Finally, after the Indians in attendance had consumed 
all the food provided by Colonel Chouteau, the commission on 
March 7 removed the council to Fort Gibson where there was an 
ample supply of provisions. ® 





4Stokes to John Robb, Acting Secretary of War, Aug. 7, 1832: Office of Indian Affatrs 
(hereafter abbreviated to O. I. A.). The governor’s salary was then $2,000. 

&§ Kappler, Laws and Treaties, Il, pp. 283, 285. 

623 Cong., 1 Sess., Senate Document No, 512, IV, 207-230. 
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Here the spectacle of 800 half-clad and hungry Osage Indians 
touched the heart of the sympathetic Stokes and left an indelible 
impression upon him, which engaged his interest and sympathy 
for these unfortunate Indians as long as he remained in the In- 
dian Territory. One of the principal responsibilities committed 
to the commission in connection with these people was to effect 
their removal from the lands lately given the Cherokees to a 
tract within the present state of Kansas, which, for a trifling 
annuity, the Osages had been persuaded to accept in lieu of their 
vast holdings in the present states of Missouri, Arkansas, and 
Oklahoma. The conference ended March 28, and on April 2 a 
long report was made and signed by Stokes as chairman of the 
commission. No concession was secured from the Osages, who 
showed their scorn of the white man’s efforts by proceeding 
from Fort Gibson to a raid on a village of the Kiowa Indians 
and the massacre of more than a hundred people of that tribe. 

Stokes came to have a high regard for the character of the 
Osage Indians and deeply sympathized with them in their re- 
pugnance to removing to the land in the north, which he agreed 
with them was barren and inhospitable. In his long and inter- 
esting report he said: 


The Osages are a poor, almost naked and half starved people. The 
unexampled freshets in the fall swept away most of the corn and vege- 
tables they had stored up for winter’s use. The number of Osages is 
estimated by the agent at six thousand and all but Requoia’s band were 
suffering from the want of food when the council was called. 


Stokes’s interest and sympathy for these Indians evoked the dis- 
pleasure and antagonism of his pious associate, Rev. Mr. 
Schermerhorn, and their relations continued strained and diffi- 
cult as long as they were associated. 

Before the Osage council was concluded, the commission was 
called on to entertain another treaty party. A delegation of 
Seminole Indians had been conducted from Florida to inspect 
the western country and make a report to their people on which 
they could act in considering efforts by the government to 
commit them to a treaty of removal. In some manner, which 
one can hardly ascribe to the honest and sympathetic Stokes, 
the commission became a party to a treaty with the Seminole 
delegation by which they were made to say they were satisfied 
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with the western country as a home for their people. They 
had no authority to make a treaty but the representatives of the 
government in Florida used the treaty as a measure to force 
the emigration of the Seminoles, and thus precipitated the sec- 
ond Seminole war.? This treaty bears date at Fort Gibson 
March 28, 1833, the day they terminated the Osage council.® 

The summer of 1833 was marked by lack of harmony between 
members of the commission. Schermerhorn and Ellsworth re- 
turned to their homes in the East and Stokes went to St. Louis, 
where he was later joined by Ellsworth. After conferring with 
Indian Commissioner Gen. Wm. Clark, they planned to take a 
boat up the Missouri River to visit the Indians west of Fort 
Leavenworth. At St. Louis, on July 20, Stokes wrote a long and 
interesting letter to the Secretary of War. A man of keen ob- 
servation and deep sense of public duty on the part of Indian 
officials, with a trenchant pen, he wrote often and voluminously 
of conditions under his observation. There is no doubt that the 
administration of Indian affairs in the West would have been 
conducted on a higher and more efficient plane if his frequent 
voluntary suggestions and information had been given more 
heed. 

On this occasion he wrote of Col. A. P. Chouteau, whom the 
secretary in his letter of instructions directed the commissioners 
to consult frequently on matters relating to the native Indians, 
as follows: 


My two colleagues, for causes which they cannot satisfactorily ex- 
plain, have taken up an unfounded prejudice against Colonel Chouteau, 
which has already embarrassed our proceedings, and may (if persisted 
in) finally prevent the success of some of the important objects of our 
appointment. . . . Colonel Chouteau incurred the displeasure of my 
colleagues, because he was as unwilling as myself to have the Osages re- 
moved to a poor naked prairie, destitute of timber, and much nearer 
to their enemies, the Panis, than they now are. 


Much of the letter was devoted to these interesting objects of 
his sympathy, who 


are obliged to go three times a year to hunt buffalo, to prevent their 
wives and children from starving; and when they are compelled to fight 





7 Foreman, Grant, Indian a p. 815. 
8 Kappler, Laws and Treaties, II, 290. 
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the Panis and Camanches, on every excursion to the buffalo grounds. 
The Osages are a high-minded generous nation; and if they are not 
cherished and protected by the Government of the United States, they 
must become extinct, by their continual wars in order to procure food. 


Stokes not only heartily disliked Schermerhorn but had no 
use for missionaries, as his somewhat intemperate language in 
this letter shows. He said the Indians, not being fools, could 
distinguish between 


the useful and useless members of their community. They have gen- 
erally, in this country, expressed a wish to have the missionary estab- 
lishments discontinued. The Creeks will not have them, and the Chero- 
kees and Osages wish to get rid of them. Some of the missions are mere 
money making establishments, where they build mills, cultivate the 
lands by the aid of slaves and hirelings, and raise cattle to the number 
of five hundred at one mission; where they have not a dozen scholars of 
any description, and where they would not give a starving Indian one 
meal of victuals to save his life without pay. These are facts coming 
within my own observation. I should not complain of this, if they 
were not incessantly interfering with our business and with the agencies. 
Our quarters in times of most urgent business are crowded with mis- 
sionaries and itinerant preachers, who are spies, watching and reporting 
every act of the agents of Government, which does not accord with 
their ideas of rectitude. 


Secretary Cass wrote to the commission and to Stokes on 
August 17, 19, and 24, expressing agreement with some of the 
sentiments in his letters, suggesting that differences of opinion 
between the members of the commission were natural and not 
necessarily the result of improper motives, but tactfully urging 
the commissioners to work together harmoniously so as to dis- 
charge the duties entrusted to them before their terms of office 
expired; but he again directed them to consult with Col. A. P. 
Chouteau as requested by Stokes. 

Cholera raged in St. Louis during the summer. Stokes was ill 
most of the time he was there, part of the time very ill. Ells- 
worth, however, left him and departed up the Missouri River 
on the way to Fort Leavenworth. Stokes followed when he was 
sufficiently recovered, but on arrival at the Shawnee agency 
near the present Kansas City, he learned that Ellsworth had 





923 Cong., 1 Sess., Senate Document No. 512, III, 750, 752, 756. 
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departed from Fort Leavenworth two weeks before.!° Stokes 
wrote: 


His object was to collect the Pawnees and Camanckes of Red River 
who have been in the habit of committing robberies and murders on 
the Santa Fe road. This interview, with these Arabs of the great 
prairie, would be very desirable, and has been enjoined upon us 
by our instructions; but my own opinion is that Mr. Ellsworth might 
as well attempt to collect last year’s clouds as to collect the Pawnees 
and Camanches at this time and under present circumstances. They 
are all out on their fall hunt; they are at war with the Delawares, the 
Shawnees, and the Osages, who are now out upon the same great west- 
ern prairies.1! 


Stokes directed his course from the Shawnee agency to Fort 
Gibson, where on October 27 he addressed a long letter to the 
Secretary of War, giving much useful information about con- 
ditions among the western Indians and observations touching 
the obligations of the government to the Indians from whom 
vast territorial acquisitions had been obtained: 


During the seven years that I was in the Senate of the United States, 
whenever an Indian treaty was presented for confirmation, the first 
inquiry was, how much land have we acquired? what did it cost: and 
what is it worth? 

By our instructions, we were directed to report some general plan for 
the government of the Indians west of the Mississippi. Being deprived 
of the counsel and assistance of either of my colleagues, I have deemed 
it my duty to submit my own views on the subject, leaving it to my 
colleagues to offer theirs. I beg leave here to remark that the separa- 
tion of the Indian Commissioners is not to be attributed to me, or to 
any arrangement of mine. Ever since I joined the commission, I have 
been either at my post, or visiting the different agencies, as required by 
our instructions. Mr. Schermerhorn has been absent since May last; 
upon what business it is no part of my duty, and less of my inclina- 
tion to inquire. 


The letter contained a long and detailed outline of a proposed 

government for the Indian country as conceived by Stokes.12 
A month later, Stokes, still the only member of the commission 

at Fort Gibson, wrote the Secretary of War that he had received 


10 Elisworth was accompanied by his son Edward and by John T. Irving, son of John 
Treat Irving of New York, and a nephew of Washington Irving. On this occasion John T. 
Irving collected the material from which he wrote the two volumes entitled Indian Sketches, 
taken during an expedition to Pawnee and other tribes of American Indians, and which was 
published in London in 1835. 

11 Stokes to Cass, Oct. 27, 1838: 28 Cong., 1 Sess., Senate Document No. 512, TV, 6238. 

12 Loe. eit. 
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a letter from Ellsworth, who was on the way to Fort Gibson 
with what he thought would prove a futile delegation of Pawnee 
Indians from the River Platte.12 The commission was directed 
to negotiate a treaty between these wild Indians and the immi- 
grant tribes, and they were greatly concerned with plans for 
bringing representatives to Fort Gibson where they could be 
induced to counsel together. A futile effort had been made by 
the military a few months before. Stokes wrote: 


The commissioners have been amused with various schemes and prom- 
ises of the traders to bring these Indians to a friendly conference, and 
have always been disappointed. .. . Their promises and plans are non- 
sense. There is, in my opinion, but one method of accomplishing this 
object. There are among the Osages seven or eight Pawnee and 
Camanche prisoners. If the Government would purchase these prison- 
ers and restore them to their friends, and add a few presents suitable 
to their wants, and furnish a sufficient escort of dragoons for the safe 
conduct to and return from this place, the Indians might be persuaded 
to come; and being assured of protection, and convinced of the friend- 
ship of the whites, they would have confidence in the Government, and 
be induced to be at peace.4 


The shrewd plan proposed by Stokes was the one employed the 
next year by the military and it was successful in securing the 
attendance of a delegation of wild Indians at the fort.'® 

Elisworth and his delegation of Pawnee Indians arrived at 
Fort Gibson in December and the two members of the commis- 
sion were engaged in efforts to promote a friendly meeting 
between them and the Osage who were induced to release a 
Pawnee prisoner to the visitors. In addition, the commissioners 
and the secretary had to listen to an acrimonious and tedious 
controversy of some weeks duration between factions of the 
Cherokee tribe—those who had arrived several] years before and 
others who had recently located in the Cherokee country—over 
the division of annuities and land. Numerous consultations and 
a vast amount of correspondence were involved. 

A sharp division developed between Stokes and the secretary, 
Samuel Stambaugh, on the one side, and Ellsworth and the 
unctious Schermerhorn on the other. Stambaugh prepared and 
filed with the Secretary of War a long catalogue of complaints 

"18 Stokes to Cass, Nov. 26, 1883, Ibid., p. 73 


14 Foreman, Grant, Pioneer Days in the Early Southwest, p. 104. 
15 Loc. cit. 
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running to more than fifty pages. Among other things he dwelt 
on the intolerance of Schermerhorn, and told how they were de- 
layed on occasions when traveling on public business, when the 
reverend member of the commission refused to move on Sun- 
days. Schermerhorn entertained a deep prejudice against 
Stokes because the latter played cards; he wrote that in passing 
he had heard the sound of card playing in Stokes’s room. That 
he did gamble there is no doubt. 

General Arbuckle was replying in a communication to the ad- 
jutant general to charges of lax discipline in the fort when he 
was in command. It was alleged by Col. S. W. Kearny that 
Arbuckle permitted gambling in the building used as a mess 
hall at the fort where many of the officers boarded. Arbuckle 
said: 

It is true that Governor Stokes had his agency in one of the rooms 
of that building for some time, and I have reason to believe played 
cards there frequently. This I could not have prevented in consequence 


of his passion for card playing, unless I had placed a guard at his 


quarters. This, I did not do, in consequence of his extreme age, and 
the high offices he had held.1® 


The government now planned another method for getting ac- 
quainted with the wild Indians and inducing them to enter into 
treaties by which they would agree to receive their immigrating 
neighbors in peace. In February, 1834, Gen. Henry Leaven- 
worth was ordered to assume command of all the troops on the 
southwestern frontier with headquarters at Fort Gibson. 

Five companies of dragoons, under the command of Col. 
Henry Dodge, were marched from Jefferson Barracks to Fort 
Gibson, where they arrived just before Christmas, 1833. From 
this date preparations progressed under the direction of Leaven- 
worth and Dodge for a military expedition from Fort Gibson to 
the wild Indians in the West; it was expected to bring in 
representatives to engage in a treaty council at Fort Gibson, 
looking to the cultivation of friendly relations between them 
and the emigrating tribes. In these proceedings Stokes and his 
commission seem to have been entirely omitted, and there is very 
little valuable information concerning their activities during 
the next few months. The expedition, five hundred strong, de- 


16 Arbuckle to Jones, Aug. 2, 1842, Adjutant General’s office, Old Files Division. 
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parted from Fort Gibson June 15, and did not return until late 
in August. Stokes remained at Fort Gibson, deserted by his 
associates on the commission. 

In June, 1834, he wrote the Secretary of War that “the de- 
parture of Mr. Ellsworth some time ago and the recent abdica- 
tion of Mr. Schermerhorn has left the business of the com- 
mission to be totally abandoned or to be performed by Col. 
Stambaugh and myself.”17 In spite of the fact that matters of 
importance remained to be attended to, he said, Schermerhorn 
wanted him to adjourn the sessions of the commission to Wash- 
ington, which he declined to do. Among the numerous re- 
sponsibilities demanding his attention were the duties awaiting 
the anticipated approval of the Cherokee and Creek treaties of 
February 18 of the previous year. Notice had just been received 
from the agent for the Quapaws of the approval of the treaty 
with that tribe on May, 1834, and the Indians desired the com- 
mission to designate the lands to which they were to remove; 
chiefs of the Senecas and Shawnees from Lewiston, Ohio, had 
just arrived, begging for food for their starving people. They 
desired also the building of the mill and the fulfilment of other 
promises contained in a recent treaty. Stokes added that he 
believed he could negotiate the desired treaty during the summer 
with the Osages if authorized.1§ 

On July 14, precisely two years from the date of his com- 
mission, Stokes wrote to the Secretary of War that, as he had 
received no pay in the past year, he was drawing a draft in 
favor of A. D. Stewart in the sum of $1,000 as part payment 
on account of his services. He said he hoped that the draft 
would be “promptly paid as it is known at the War office that 
I have not received my pay in proportion to what has been paid 
to the other commissioners and to the Secretary of the Board.” 

The term of the commissioners expired July 14, 1834, but 
Stokes, now out of employment, remained at Fort Gibson. One 
can only speculate as te the reason. He may have come to 
enjoy the life at the post and may have hoped through friends 


17 The commission had made its long report Feb. 10, 1834. 


While it was signed by all 
the commissioners, Stokes filed a 


separate protest dissenting from the proposal to remove 
the Fort Gibson barracks back to Fort Smith. Recommendations made by Stokes and the 
commission were incorporated in a bill introduced in the House May 20, 1834, entitled “A 
bill to provide for the establishment of the Western Territory, and for the security and 
a i a the emigrant and other Indian tribes therein.” 23 Cong., 1 Sess., House Re- 
port No. 474. 

18 Stokes to Cass, June 11, 1834, O. I. A. 
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in the East to secure other commissions in connection with the 
Indian service. On the return of the dragoon expedition under 
Colonel Dodge (General Leavenworth having died on the 
journey) a council was held at Fort Gibson between the wild 
Indians brought in by the military and representatives of 
immigrant Indians and various Indian agents. Stokes, having 
no official capacity at this time, did not officiate in the council, 
but he was present and took a friendly interest, and was prob- 
ably useful in the negotiations.‘ The principal result of the 
council was a promise to some of the wild Indians that next 
year in the buffalo country “when the grass next grows after 
the snows which are soon to fall shall have melted away,” an- 
other conference would be held at which formal treaties would 
be entered into, entailing, of course, substantial presents to the 
Indians. This was leading up to one of the most important 
duties it was hoped would have been performed by the com- 
mission, now passed out of existence. Stokes had established 
himself as a wise counsellor to the government in his negotia- 
tions with this primitive people and a just and sympathetic 
friend to the Indians. In recognition of his valuable service 
and because of his qualifications for continuing the important 
work, on March 23, 1835, a commission was issued to him by 
Secretary of War Cass, to General Arbuckle in command of 
Fort Gibson, and to Maj. F. W. Armstrong, commissioner of 
Indian Territory, who were named in that order.?° 

They were to treat with the Comanche, Kiowa, and “other 
wandering tribes of Indians west of the State of Missouri and 
the Territory of Arkansas” in an effort to establish and per- 
petuate amicable relations between them “and other predatory 
tribes roaming along our western border and the United States 
and between these tribes and other Nations of Indians in that 
region.” It was hoped the commission would effect treaties that 
would induce these Indians to remain at peace and make it un- 
necessary for the government to destroy them by force. The 
commission was a long and interesting document of a thousand 
words detailing the responsibilities and methods committed to 
commas a ble a Be eS “killed he RRR BR ous 
ws the old man, Stokes. Foreman, A Traveler in Indian Territory, p. 155. 


to Stokes, Arbuckle, and Armstrong, March 23, 1835, Indian Office Letter Book 
Me 15, x 195. 
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the members. It assumed that the treaty council would be held 
at Fort Gibson. 

Emissaries from the wild Indians arrived at Fort Gibson to 
inquire about the council promised them. The commission 
organized early in May, 1835, and discussed the subject with 
the Indians. They then learned that the warriors of those tribes 
who were not engaged in raids in Texas were hunting out on 
the prairies and that none of them would return home before 
the green corn raised by their friends the Wichitas was ripe 
enough for eating. In preparation for the proposed conference 
Maj. R. B. Mason left Fort Gibson with a detachment of 
Dragoons and prepared a rude shelter for the coming treaty 
council at a point on the left bank of Canadian River near the 
present town of Lexington, Oklahoma. 

The treaty commission prepared for the adventure during 
the summer months, but before their departure Major Arm- 
strong was taken seriously ill and died on August 6 in his 
home at the Choctaw agency. On the same day General Ar- 
buckle and Stokes departed from Fort Gibson with a large 
retinue of troops and marched 150 miles to the site of the treaty 
council. The journey was made through a season of excessive 
heat and reports came back to the post that Governor Stokes, 
who was not well when they left there, was dying at a camp 
along the road. The venerable commissioner, however, now 
seventy-five years old, not only made the long journey and 
took part in the interminable and tiresome treaty council but 
also acted as secretary, and, in fact, did most of the work of 
the commission. Transcribing the text of this treaty and the 
subsequent writing of numerous letters concerning it engaged 
much of Stokes’s time. 

Early in 1836 Capt. George Vashon, sub-agent for the Chero- 
kees and Senecas, died, and Stokes was appointed to succeed him 
in this modest office. On March 8 instructions were issued to 
Stokes to take possession of the books and papers of the late 
sub-agent and to perform the duties of that office. The pay 
was meagre and as he had not received his salary for services 
on the commission to the western Indians, he made a vain ap- 
plication for it to General Arbuckle, who, to his great regret, 
had no power to comply. 
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Elbert Herring gave way to C. A. Harris as commissioner of 
Indian affairs and Stokes wrote: 


I have reason to congratulate myself and the Indians under my Su- 
perintendence, for the change which has taken place in the Office of 
Indian Affairs: For, although I cannot foresee what your course will 
be as regards myself and the Indians of my Agency, there is great con- 
solation in knowing that in either case, matters may be better, but can- 
not possibly be worse. I am not complaining: I have learned not to 
complain, and experience has taught me the folly of reproach. Although 
writing on a sick bed, which I have not left for eight days, I cannot 
forego this early occasion to address a few remarks to yourself and 
Maj. William B. Lewis, in relation to some of the grievances, under 
which the Indians of my Agency labour, as well as myself.?1 


He was too ill to express all that was on his mind at that time, 
however, and was obliged to wait a few days when he wrote a 
joint letter to the superintendent and second auditor running 
through nearly three thousand words. In this letter he called 
attention to the harassing and futile requirements of his su- 
periors. He asked them not to attribute his remarks “to any 
intention to offend any officer of the government; but a temper 
soured by sickness and disappointment; and by incalculable 
vexations incident to my present situation.” He assumed that 
these officers were intelligent enough to appreciate the impro- 
priety of the regulations with which he was afflicted: 


The duties of my appointment, under the present regulations as 
acted upon by the Military Disbursing Officers, are irksome and 
laborious in the extreme. You will say, why did you accept it? I 
can only answer by asking another question: Why did Capt. McCabe 
and Col. Wharton Rector accept the appointment of Agents to the 
Creeks and abandon them as soon as they found that no alterations 
were made? We all expected that our appointments would be changed 
to full agencies, with salaries and accommodations suitable to the 
importance of the Stations— We could expect nothing less from a 
Government professing a desire to premote the interests and secure the 
Comforts of the Indians who had been induced to remove to this Coun- 
try under its protection.— 

If you will give yourself the trouble to enquire from any one ac- 
quainted with the situation of Indian Affairs in this Country, you 
will be told with truth, that there is more business in the Cherokee 
Agency alone, than in any two agencies of the South-Western nations, 


21 Stokes to Harris, Aug. 15, 1836, O. I. A., Cherokee (West) File (S55) Fort Gibson. 
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not excepting the Agency of the Superintendent. It is matter of aston- 
ishment to the well informed, how this important Agency should have 
been encumbered with the Agencies of the Senecas; the Senecas and 
Shawnees; and the Quapaws: And to be performed for the sum of $750 


per annum; and that small sum sure to be swept away by vexatious 
deductions in settlements. 


He directed attention to many regulations impossible of per- 
formance in the Cherokee Nation, such as requiring public black- 
smiths, before they could draw their pay, to authenticate a 
power of attorney before a justice of the peace or a court of 
record, when no such functionary was to be found in the whole 
of the Indian Territory. Many such absurdities made the per- 
formance of his duties difficult and the approval of his accounts 
impossible. 

Stokes was in despair in his desire to discharge his duties 
properly : 


Gentlemen, I tell you plainly that many of your regulations do not 
suit the condition of the Indian Country; and you may dismiss me; 
but in twenty successors, you will not find one who will say otherwise. 

Gentlemen, I throw myself upon your mercy and forbearance; and 
implore your advice and assistance, especially that of Mr. Harris.— 
I have lately been down on business at the Superintendants at the 
Choctaw Agency. There is a fine house and all the necessary out- 
houses, and fixtures for the comfortable accommodation of a family, 
and comfortably does the family live; and kindly and hospitably do 
they treat all who visit them :- I rejoice in all this, because it is proper 
it should be so. The Superintendant has a fine roomy office to do busi- 
ness in, with cases and shelves for papers; and is assisted by a Clerk 
who receives $1,250 per year, more than my salary as sub-agent for 
four nations. Now I say, as I said before, without fear of contradic- 
tion, that my four sub agencies has more business, more papers and 
more persons to transact business with, than the Superintendant has: 
And, here am I cooped up in my bed room 14 feet by 16 feet; with one 
small letter case and my own table and chairs— The Cherokee papers 
in one corner of the room; The Seneca papers in another: The Seneca 
and Shawnee papers in another; and the Quapaw papers in the fourth 
corner.— I have no clerk or assistant, nor can I get one under $500 a 
year and his board at $150 per year. This would leave me $100 per 
annum for my Services. I would ask whether this is a fair and equal 
assignment of the conveniences of Officers acting under the Department 
of Indian Affairs— I would mention further that I am at the place 
where all the principal Cherokees come to transact their public busi- 
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ness; and I have not eight feet Square vacant, in which to do their 
business. I would ask Mr. Harris whether it is not in the power of the 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs, to assign me a more suitable accom- 
modation?—- And whether an Agency for the Cherokees will ever be 
built? Or the Agent empowered to purchase.?? 


During his illness in the summer of 1836 Stokes was 
harassed by news that from excessive rainfalls and the rise 
of the Neosho River the dam of his wards, the Seneca Indians, 
was destroyed, thus rendering useless their fine grist and saw 
mill that had been of great service to them and the Shawnee 
Indians. He was unable to do anything about it until January, 
when he wrote the Indian department soliciting its aid in re- 
imbursing the miller who had rebuilt the dam.?% 

During the winter Chief John Ross and three other Cherokee 
Indians came out from the East to confer with the western 
members of the tribe about the attempt of the government to 
remove the majority from their homes to the West. Orders 
were sent out from Washington to keep a watch on the delega- 
tion and arrest Ross if he seemed engaged in an effort to incite 
opposition to the operation of the treaty of removal. Stokes 
was instructed to look for suspicious actions on the part of 
Ross, but he reported that they had a friendly visit during 
which Ross gave no grounds for suspicion; he later departed 
and reached Washington in February, without any attempt hav- 
ing been made to detain him.?4 

In the autumn of 1836 Stokes, Abraham Redfield, and Col. 
A. P. Chouteau were appointed to appraise the property at 
Union and Harmony missions, established among the Osage In- 
dians sixteen years before and now abandoned.25 Union mis- 
sion was located on the west bank of Grand River about forty 
miles above Fort Gibson, and Harmony on the Osage River in 
Southwest Missouri. Though Stokes was ill most of the time, 
he and the other commissioners subsequently performed the 
arduous duties committed to them and made their report to the 
Indian office. 


22 Stokes to Harris, Aug. 20, 1836, O. IL. A. 
ie Harris, Jan. 22, 1837, O. I. A., Cherokee File, A 124-125. Choctaw Agency, 
24'Armstrong to Harris, Feb. 3, 1837, O. I. A., Cherokee File A 126-291, Choctaw 
Agency, A 126. 
28C. A. Harris to Stokes and others, Nov. 10, 1836, O. I. A., Letter Book No. 15, 
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The money due Stokes’s wards as annuities for the year 1836 
did not reach the disbursing office until January following. On 
February 23, 1837, Stokes, still sub-agent for the Cherokees, 
Senecas, and mixed band of Senecas and Shawnees, serving for 
a meagre salary, accompanied by the disbursing agent, set out 
from Fort Gibson for the payment of these annuities. Since 
the Osage agent, A. P. Chouteau, was absent from his post, Su- 
perintendent of Indian Affairs William Armstrong (successor 
to his deceased brother, Francis W. Armstrong) directed Stokes 
to disburse annuities to that tribe also. This duty involved a 
long journey; from Fort Gibson to the Senecas was seventy- 
five miles, to the Senecas and Shawnees was eighty-five miles, 
to the Quapaws ninety miles, and to the Osages one hundred 
sixty miles. 

The long delay in putting the funds in the hands of Stokes, 
the impossibility of giving notice to the tribes of the time and 
place of payment, and failure to provide the customary rations 
for them when they assembled, involved the agent in embarrass- 
ment and rendered his duties doubly difficult. He expressed his 
exasperation in a long indictment of departmental ineptitude. 


This expedition of mine has been a disagreeable and disgusting busi- 
ness and such a one as I hope never again to be called upon to repeat. 
... I have no hesitation in declaring that it is an error in the direction 
of Indian affairs, to exalt the situation of a disbursing officer at the 
expense of the character and standing of the Indian agent who ought 
to have some influence in the nation under his superintendence.?® 


While Stokes was absent making the disbursement of these 
funds his prayer was answered by the office of Indian affairs; 
his station was raised from a Cherokee sub-agency to a full 
agency and he was commissioned as Cherokee Indian agent for 
the term of four years from March 8, 1837, with a salary of 
$1,500. 

In the meantime he had been ordered to remove his agency 
from Fort Gibson to a place about ten miles east on Bayou 
Menard. Believing that he was about to be given adequate and 
comfortable quarters, he submitted to Superintendent Arm- 
strong at Choctaw Agency plans and estimates for buildings 





26 Stokes to Armstrong, Report of the Agent of the Cherokee Nation, C. I. A., Cherokee 
File, Fort Gibson, Aug. 20 1837. 
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which he hoped the government would construct for him. He 
visioned a comfortable log dwelling fifty-two by twenty feet, 
containing two rooms twenty feet square with a twelve-foot 
passageway between. The whole was estimated to cost $2,000.27 
This pleasant dream was never realized, however, for Stokes, 
instead of constructing the buildings he had planned, was 
obliged to borrow money and purchase some log houses from 
David Biggs, a trader living on Bayou Menard, and in these 
buildings he conducted his agency. 

Stokes returned April 17, 1837, from the disbursement of the 
annuities to his remote wards to find the commission appointing 
him agent for the Cherokees. He immediately notified the Sec- 
retary of War of his acceptance: 


You have not in your letter designated the officer before whom I am 
to take the oath of office; and it is probable I shall have to travel 50 
miles (across the line into Arkansas) for that purpose. I have just 
returned from a journey of 600 miles attending to the payment of the 
annuities to the Senecas, Senecas & Shawanees, Quapaws and Osages; 
and to the viewing and valuing improvements made by the American 
Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions, at Union and Harmony 
Missionary Establishments on the Rivers Neosho and Mari de Cygne; 
and I have these reports to make for the War Department. If, there- 
fore, I should not perfect and forward all the papers required by your 
letter and other papers expected from me, immediately, you will per- 
ceive the cause, and (I hope) pardon me for the delay. 


Meagre information about Stokes while he occupied the log 
agency on Bayou Menard includes an account by a Cherokee 
woman who told the author of this sketch what was related by 
her mother, who lived to be ninety-four years of age. When a 
young girl her family lived near the home of the agent, who was 
kind to her, used to take her on his knee, and called her by a pet 
Cherokee name. She retained a picture of him in her mind as 
the kindly old man who, made irascible by sickness, came out 
the door of his house in carpet slippers and an old dressing 
gown to scold Indian callers, but ended up by listening to their 
troubles and giving them advice. 

Under instructions from Washington, Stokes attended a 
Cherokee, Seneca, and Quapaw council in session from October 


27 Stokes, estimate and plans &c., Jan. 17, 1837, O. I. A., Cherokee File A-124-125, 
Choctaw Agency, 124. 
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14 to 16, 1837, at Tahlonteskee council house near the home of 
Chief John Jolly at the mouth of the Illinois River. Here, un- 
der instructions from Washington, he undertook to persuade 
the Indians that it would be to their interest to agree to a form 
of Indian confederacy and government prescribed by a bill then 
pending in Congress and promoted by the Indian department. 
But the Indians very promptly declined to have anything to do 
with the project. 

In September Stokes submitted a letter to Superintendent 
Armstrong, in which he conveyed the sentiments of some of the 
Cherokee Indians who were opposed to the government’s policy 
of forcing them to accept goods and provisions as payment of 
the annuities due to them under their treaties. An extraor- 
dinary situation had developed in this Indian country at that 
time. The government had removed from Alabama 10,000 Creek 
Indians, and had in course of removal more than half that many 
Chickasaws. As a supposed measure of preparation for this re- 
moval the government had contracted with private dealers in 
New Orleans and Cincinnati for an immense quantity of pro- 
visions, which were arriving by boatload after boatload at Fort 
Coffee and Fort Gibson. These supplies, millions of rations, 
were piling up on the river banks in fantastic abundance far in 
excess of any possible need. The department was found in an 
embarrassing situation and tried in every way to dispose of these 
provisions to the Indians, though they had begun to decay from 
exposure to the elements. Naturally the Indians recoiled at 
being asked to help the government out of its dilemma by accept- 
ing these spoiled provisions in lieu of the money they had a 
right to expect. 

Captain Armstrong forwarded Stokes’s letter to the Indian 
office at Washington and the Commissioner proceeded to humil- 
iate him by language wholly unbecoming such a functionary in 
dealing with a venerable official like Stokes, even though a 
subordinate.?® 

Stokes did not reply to this letter until January 10, and one 
is inclined to think that the delay was due to his impaired health. 
This is part of what he wrote: 





28 Harris to Stokes, Oct. 23, 1837, O. I. A., Letter Book No. 15, p. 4654. 
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I have received your letter of the 24th Octo. 1837, in which you are 
pleased to censure me for the terms used by me in a letter to Capt. 
Armstrong, merely stating what one of the Cherokee Chiefs and several 
influential Cherokees had said relative to the proposition of the Gov- 
ernment of the United States to pay the Cherokee annuities in goods 
in the place of money You have extended your reprimand further by 
saying that I have been heretofore in the habit of indulging in remarks 
disrespectful towards my official superiors, and you have added a threat, 
that if this conduct on my part is not abandoned, you will report me 
to my official superiors. 


He dwelt on the help he gave Jackson in his campaign for 
President and the support he had given to Van Buren, analyzed 
the charges against him, and denied any intention of being dis- 
respectful to his superiors—almost a servile reply. 


In regard to my very short note to Capt. Armstrong of the 5th of 
Sept. 1837, relative to the Cherokee Annuities being paid in goods in- 
stead of money, I offered no opinion of my own: I only repeated what 
the Cherokee Chief and others said to me on the subject. But, Sir, in 
order to prove to you that I have performed my duty to the Government 
in this case, I now inform you, that very soon after the date of my note 
to Capt. Armstrong, I attended a very full meeting of the Cherokee 
Council at their Council House, twenty seven miles from this place. 
There I laid the proposition of the Government before the Council and 
I herewith enclose the proceedings on that subject... . 

I had formerly believed it to be the duty of an Indian Agent to be- 
come acquainted with the situation, the wants and the character and 
habits of the Indians, and to give the government all the necessary 
information on the subject of Indian affairs; but you have forbid me 
to offer any opinion whatever, and tied me down to the mere mechanical 
duty of passing the commands of the Department: Be it so. If you do 
not obtain information on Indian Affairs from your Agents, I am at a 
loss to know from what other and better source you do obtain it. 

If you acquire your information on Indian Affairs from the errone- 
ous printed statements of Isaac McCoy; or from the malignant accusa- 
tions of Mr. Schermerhorn it is not strange that the Department is 
often misinformed and misled. 

As you have not informed me in what particular cases I have in- 
dulged in expressions disrespectful toward my Official Superiors, it 
may be possible that you wish to recall my lost respect for your prede- 
cessor in office Mr. Herring. I cannot submit to any such terms. I 
have reason to believe that under the influence of Messrs. Schermer- 
horn and Ellsworth his conduct to me has been highly injurious and 
unjust; and such as to leave no other impression on my mind than a 
mixed sentiment of contempt and pity. 
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Sir, from the days of the American Revolution, I have passed more 
than forty-five years in the service of the United States, and in that of 
the State of North Carolina, in much higher and more responsible situ- 
ations than my present subordinate station, and your reprimand is the 
first mark of disapprobation I ever received for my conduct in the dis- 
charge of my official duties;- If I have occasionally given my opinions 
and offered my advice in regard to the management of Indian Affairs, 
I have deemed it to be part of my duty to do so; and whenever it is con- 
sidered an offence to the Government for a public functionary to offer 
an opinion on subjects pertaining to his official station, then I shall be 
convinced that the office can no longer be rendered useful to the Govern- 
ment, nor beneficial to those for whose welfare it was created. 

With these confessions and with all my transgressions upon my head 
you are at liberty to report me to my Superiors; and if I am dismissed, 
you will have got rid of a veteran of the Revolution, whose public acts, 
you have been the first to censure and condemn. 


The Commissioner of Indian Affairs wrote a similar letter 
to J. W. A. Sanford, Creek agent, who had incurred the hos- 
tility of the commissioner by a letter in which he also dwelt 
on the folly of the department, and the repugnance of the In- 
dians to accept the spoiled food in order to relieve the depart- 
ment of its embarrassment. The commissioner replied to San- 
ford on the same date as his letter to Stokes, with similar stric- 
tures on his expressions.?® Sanford on December 8 replied in 
a letter to the Commissioner running to twelve or fifteen hun- 
dred words, which is a blistering indictment of the department 
for its futility, if not worse, and its intolerance of efforts by 
the agents to advise it of local conditions among the Indians. 
The letter is well written and one enjoys the measured con- 
demnation of a department that was unwilling to take advice 
from those in subordinate positions who were able to help it, 
if its incumbent were willing to be advised. One enjoys, too, 
Sanford’s generous reference to Stokes in the last paragraph: 


Pardon me, Sir, for telling you that the omission on your part is the 
more inexcusable as you could not have been ignorant of the fact that 
there were two Indian agents residing at this place, and although you 
have deemed it your imperative duty to preach passive obedience to the 
one, and to lecture the other upon rules of good behavior, rather than 
confer with either on subjects of public interest in this quarter — the 
one has not been without consideration among his fellowmen at home- 





29 Sanford, who had been prominently identified with the emigration of the Creek In- 
dians, quit the service in disgust and returned to Alabama. 
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the other, Sir, has served his country ably and faithfully nearly double 
the number of years which you have lived without a blot on his ee- 
cutcheon. 


Following the execution of Schermerhorn’s so-called Cherokee 
“treaty” of 1835 several large parties of Cherokee emigrants 
had been removed from their old home and located in the new 
Cherokee Nation. Some came by water, and other hundreds 
traveled overland. On their arrival in the West they were 
greatly concerned with the preparation of claims for property 
lost, stolen by white people, or necessarily abandoned on their 
removal. Their necessities involved the patient Stokes in much 
labor, as explained by him in a letter of April 3, 1838: 


I am so incessantly engaged since the arrival of the late Cherokee 
emigrants that I expect to be compelled to abandon my station as my 
salary will not enable me to pay a clerk. I have written over two hun- 
dred powers of attorney in the last three weeks for Cherokees claiming 
arrearages for lost property and the value of reservations East. I know 
it is not my business to write all these powers of attorney, but only to 
authenticate them. However, as the Commissioner of Indian Affairs 
does not seem to be satisfied with my conduct, I am determined that 
the other party, the Indians shall have no cause to complain. 


Stokes paid little attention to the regulation requiring agents 
to address the Indian department through the local superin- 
tendent. He frequently wrote directly to the Secretary of War. 
On June 5, 1838, he sat down to relieve his mind and impart 
information on a number of subjects that he believed ought to 
be in the possession of the secretary. This long letter of two 
thousand words may have occupied him more than one day, but 
it bears date June 5. He prefaces his letter to Secretary Poin- 
sett as follows: 


I have for some time had a desire to address a few words to you on 
the subject of Indian affairs. The accounts we had of your indisposi- 
tion have prevented me. I know that the instructions require me to 
make communications on this subject either to the superintendent or 
to the commissioner of Indian Affairs. I have no great faith in the 
discernment of the one and my suggestions have been disregarded by the 
other: I therefore take the liberty of making a few remarks for which 
I hope to be pardoned. 


He then proceeds to explain conditions among the Indians in the 
West and how they have suffered by lack of departmental un- 
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derstanding. This is an interesting letter and it is unfortunate 
that it is too long to set it out here. The embarrassment under 


which Stokes labored at this time is shown at the end of his 
letter : 


I must trespass on your patience for one thing more as respects my- 
self: I am called upon almost daily by many of the Cherokees to attend 
to their settlements with the disbursing agent for the payment of the 
value of their reservations, for the money or provisions allotted for 
their year’s subsistence under treaty stipulations; and for making 
requisitions on the disbursing agent for the pay of the mechanics em- 
ployed in the Cherokee Nation, and for various other claims requiring 
my sanction. In the discharge of these duties I have to wait on the 
disbursing agent in many cases, 3 or 4 times in the day. I have cheer- 
fully done this duty heretofore for the accommodation of my Cherokee 
people, but I am now ordered to fix my temporary agency ten miles 
from Fort Gibson where the disbursing agent is situated. A residence 
in the country is more agreeable to me than my present home at the 
garrison and much more desirable on the score of expense, but it will 
be a severe task for me to wait on the disbursing agent upon business 
necessary to my public duties. 


He explained how the spectacle of their agent dancing attend- 
ance and awaiting the convenience of a second lieutenant dis- 
bursing officer rendered him insignificant in the eyes of his In- 
dians and made the discharge of his duties more difficult. 


I have written to you as an official agent of the Government; but 
perhaps I have claimed too much indulgence in the belief that I am 
addressing a friend.*° 


Stokes was constantly suffering from ill health, which he men- 
tioned in his report of August 12: 


I should sooner have sent you my report of the affairs of this agency 
but have been for some time and now am much afflicted with the usual 


summer bowel complaint accompanied with fever, which renders me 
nearly unable to write. 


He reported the appointment of a number of blacksmiths, a 
wheelwright, a wagon maker, and interpreters authorized by 
the Cherokee treaty. He told how the delay of two or three 
years in sending from Washington the school funds authorized 
by treaty had broken up some of the schools in the Cherokee 





80 Stokes served in the Senate in the Seventeenth Congress, while Poinsett was a mem- 
ber of the House. 
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Nation. He submitted a list of traders licensed by him in the 
Cherokee Nation, who were much more numerous than usual for 
interesting reasons explained by him: 


Many of the late emigrants by the sale of their improvements and 
other property, East of the Mississippi, brought considerable sums of 
money with them, and it is the custom of traders to follow in the wake 
of money, to whatever country it is carried. Another powerful motive for 
so many applications was owing to the deranged state of trade in New 
Orleans and other large commercial cities. Many respectable retail 
storekeepers from the East find that they cannot sell their goods for a 


sound currency at home, and preferred coming into the Indian country 
where the sales were mostly for silver.?1 


In the late summer of this year the Cherokees desired to hold 
a general council of their own people and friends and got Stokes 
to write invitations to ten other tribes, including all of the 
immigrants in the western country. The council which began 
September 15, 1838, near Tahlequah was a large and interesting 
affair. Col. R. B. Mason, commandant at Fort Gibson, on 
hearing of it, jumped to the conclusion that it was called to 
inaugurate hostilities, when the Indians had no purpose other 
than to discuss matters of mutual interest and to renew ties of 
friendship among them. Mason communicated his alarm to 
other officials with the result that General Gaines ordered out 
troops from Jefferson Barracks and Fort Leavenworth, and 
called on the governors of Tennessee and Arkansas for volun- 
teers to defend the border. There was not the slightest founda- 
tion for the alarm and Stokes, who attended the conference, was 
exasperated and chagrined that his friends, the Cherokees, 
should have been the object of such unfounded suspicion. He 
reported to the Secretary of War: 


I myself wrote the messages of invitation from the Cherokees and 
there was not one word of hostile feeling nor any war tokens sent. My 
people, the Cherokees, and I myself feel mortified that their views and 
intentions are sought for and believed from other sources than their 
agent. So long as this is the case, the Government of the United States 
will be misinformed and misled.%? 


An echo of this difficulty was heard when the Texas minister 
reported on November 26 to the Secretary of State that a rumor 


31 Stokes to Armstrong, Aug. 12, 1838, “‘Agency Cherokee File” Cherokee West, 8/12, 
1838, Stokes, Gov. Montfort. 
32 Stokes to Poinsett, Sept. 25, 1838, O. I. A. 
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had been heard to the effect that the Cherokees and other In- 
dians were planning to depredate on the people of Texas. The 
Secretary of War later directed Stokes to investigate. He was 
devoted and loyal to his Indians and deeply resented the charge. 
He reported that “there is not a word of truth in the statement, 
so far as regards the Cherokees of this country”; and he added 
that if the Texan government would take care of their own In- 
dians they need have no fear of those in the United States.33 

After the death of Col. A. P. Chouteau on Christmas day, 
1838, Stokes gave much thought, time, and labor to the protec- 
tion of the Osage children of his good friend. Reservations of 
land in the Cherokee Nation had been made to them in the Osage 
treaty of 1825 and Stokes wrote a long letter to the Commis- 
sioner of Indian Affairs in which he sought to invoke the au- 
thority of that office for the security of those helpless children 
now bereft of the protection of the capable Chouteau.®¢ 

The year 1839 presented many difficult problems for Stokes. 
More than thirteen thousand Cherokee emigrants, who had left 
North Carolina, Georgia, and Tennessee the previous autumn, 
arrived in the Western Cherokee Nation through the late win- 
ter and early spring in a deplorable condition. They had been 
driven from their homes by the soldiers in obedience to the 
dictates of a treaty manoeuvred by Schermerhorn with a small 
minority of the tribe whose members had previously emigrated, 
and who with earlier arrivals were in possession of the local 
government. The newcomers, numbering about two-thirds of 
the tribe, undertook to consolidate with the minority residents 
and set up a government for the whole tribe. The smaller fac- 
tion rejected the overtures of the majority, implying the prob- 
able establishment of John Ross as chief of the tribe, but the 
majority proceeded in a conference which the minority refused 
to attend, adopted a new constitution, and established a new 
government. Stokes had been serving with the old settlers and 
had many friends among them, but with a sound sense of justice 
and propriety did what he could to promote a union of the fac- 


tions. He was thus in a difficult and probably unhappy situa- 
tion. 





33 Stokes to Crawford, March 20, 1839, O. I. A., Cherokee File S-1420, “Cherokee 
Agency, S-1420.” 


34 [bid., March 19, 1839, O. I. A., Osage reserve File S 1458. 
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Ill health abode with him most of the time. On July 19, 1839, 
in response to an invitation from the Ross faction to visit at 
their camp ground, he was “preparing and ready to have set off 
when I was suddenly and unexpectedly attacked with the return 
of a complaint which has afflicted me much during the hot 
weather.” He sent his excuse with messages of friendship and 
hope for restoration of peace between the factions.*5 

Three weeks later he got out of his sick bed to prepare six 
affidavits for as many Cherokees to sign to establish an alibi 
for a member of the tribe who was charged with murder by 
“Col. Mark Bean and a committee of Washington County Ar- 
kansas.”’3¢ 

Through the winter of 1839-40 Stokes attended many councils, 
took part in frequent conferences and never abated his efforts to 
compose the differences between the factions of the tribe.27 In 
February, 1840, he wrote a letter accompanying the minutes 
he had prepared of the proceedings of the council of the “old 
Settlers and the New Echota treaty party,” who were the resi- 
dent members of the tribe opposing the majority, or Ross faction. 


I have attended the numerous councils of the Old Settlers, and the 
Ross party, but have taken no other part than as instructed by the Gov- 
ernment, which was to have the obnoxious decree of outlawry against 
the late treaty making party repealed, which the Ross party did on my 
first request. I have spent the whole year and much of my money in 
endeavoring to settle this vexed question between the parties; and I 
do earnestly hope that it may now be settled. The Old Settlers think 
they have the right, and perhaps they have; but the late emigrants 
with their friends here have double their numbers and must finally 
prevail in any sort of contest. The Ross party are 16,000 souls; the 
old settlers and Treaty party are 6,000 souls. 


Stokes then proceeded to give his views about settling the diffi- 
culties between the factions by compromise.®® 

In spite of his wise efforts his industry seems to have come 
under the disapproval of the Secretary of War who, on March 
7, 1840, issued an order removing him from his office and placing 
the country under martial law, to be enforced by the com- 
mandant at Fort Gibson. Stokes wrote to Washington: 





85 26 Cong., 1 Sess., House Report No. 129, p. 77. 

86 Ibid., No. 188, p. 97. 

87 Loc. 

88 Stokes to Poinsett, Cherokee Agency, Bayou Menard, Feb. 12, 1840, O. L. A. 
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I think I am not asking anything unreasonable when I humbly re- 
quest you to inform me what are the charges against me, and by 
whom made. I beg you to be assured that I have not the least inclina- 
tion to make an improper or impertinent request; and if it is not per- 
fectly agreeable to give me the information I ask, I hope it will be 
withheld, for I would be among the last men in the world to require 
anything improper from my superior in office.®® 


In the autumn Stokes was restored to his authority as 
Cherokee agent and at once began the task of preparing his 
quarterly returns, made doubly difficult by the confusion arising 
from the suspension of the duties of his office and the lack of au- 
thority anywhere for the functioning of Cherokee administra- 
tion. The reports were delivered to Superintendent Arm- 
strong at the Choctaw agency on July 15, but in 1841 Stokes 
received from the Commissioner of Indian Affairs a letter 
written a month earlier, saying that his quarterly returns of 
disbursements for the whole year of 1840 and the first quarter 
of 1841 had not been received, and requiring him to prepare 
and forward them at once. In his reply Stokes seemed to des- 
pair of collecting the necessary information out of the disorder 
into which his office had been thrown by the actions of the gov- 
ernment.*° 

It was not long, however, before Pierce M. Butler, former gov- 
ernor of South Carolina, was appointed Cherokee agent and on 
September 23, 1841, the secretary addressed a letter to Stokes 
informing him of the change and directing him to turn his pa- 
pers over to Butler. 

Concerning this appointment, Stokes wrote: 


This is the first notice I have had of the appointment of a Cherokee 
agent, and I have continued at the agency in constant discharge of the 
duties of agent. I could not, according to my notions of the duties of a 
public agent, leave the office without any person officially authorized to 
take the possession and care of the books, papers, and valuable Cherokee 
Wills, Deeds and Bills of Sale and Guardianship Bonds filed in the 
office of the Cherokee Agent. For in this office is filed the only written 
evidence of property amounting to upwards of one hundred thousand 
dollars belonging to widows, orphans and other legatees who, but for 
this precaution might and would have their papers destroyed, and the 
evidence of ownership left to the uncertain recollection of individuals 


39 Stokes to Crawford, Sept. 22, 1840, O. I. A. 
40 Ibid., July 15, 1841, “Cherokee Agency, Bayou Menard.” 
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as formerly. The wealthy Cherokees are too much enlightened to leave 
their property at the hazard of verbal testimony. Some years ago I 
informed Mr. C. A. Harris, then Commissioner of Indian Affairs, of 
this practice of the Cherokees of having their Wills, Deeds, Bills of 
Sale and Administration and Guardianship Bonds, recorded and filed 
in the office of the Cherokee Agent for safe keeping.*1 


The next day Stokes wrote to the Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs reminding him that more than four years before, he, 
Col. A. P. Chouteau and Missionary Abraham Redfield, as 
a commission acting under directions of the department, had 
appraised the improvements of Union and Harmony missions, 
entailing a journey of 270 miles and the viewing of about sev- 
enty buildings and improvements. For this laborious service 
not a penny had been paid Stokes, he said, and added, 


It will further be seen that every word of the reports except the sig- 
natures was written by myself; a labour that it has been my lot to 
undergo more than twenty times in the course of my public life. As I 
am dismissed from my station and need everything which is just (and 
I ask no more) will you be good enough to let me know if I have any- 
thing to expect for my services in this business, in which without my 
knowledge, I was commanded to head the commission.*? 


Nine days later he wrote another letter to Crawford, from 
which it appears that the government not only had neglected to 
pay for the services on his appraising commission, but had com- 
pelled him to pay out of his salary an allowance made to one 
Doctor Ritchie on a much less meritorious claim. It appeared 
that when Stokes, General Arbuckle, and Major Armstrong had 
made the treaty with the Comanche and other wild Indians in 
1835, out of an appropriation of $10,000 made for the purchase 
of presents and other expenses, a few hundred dollars had re- 
mained in the hands of Stokes, who hoped it might be applied 
on his past due salary. 


It is well known to you . . . that I never received one single cent for 
my services in making the treaties of 1835 and 1837. I enclose a copy 
of a journal of the commissioners** in making the treaty of 24th 
August, 1835, with the Camanches and Wichitas for the purpose of 
showing (should it be required) that I was never absent from the meet- 
ings of the board during the whole time; and for the further purpose 





41 Stokes to the Commissioner, Oct. 26, 1841, 0. I. A., 184 (Cherokee file S 3036). 
42 Stokes to Crawford, Oct. 27, 1841, O. L 
43 This journal extended to many pages. 
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of showing that from the 4th May to the 19th July, 1835, the commis- 
sioners were without a secretary and the whole of the most laborious 
part of the business devolved upon me. 

Since my first coming to this country as a commissioner I have had 
as many as four joint commissions West, and was always placed at 
the head of each Commission. The heaviest duties have always fallen 
to my share, while others assume the credit. It is officially stated that 
upon the adjustment of the accounts of these two treaties . . . the bal- 
ance reported in my hands was $420.1534. This money it will be 
recollected was especially appropriated for the expense of making the 
treaties with the Nations and Tribes of the Great Western Prairies; and 
if I have erred in retaining a small part of what is due me for my 
service as a commissioner of Indian Treaties West I am sorry for it, 
and ask forgiveness; and will readily submit to have it deducted from 
my salary as Agent as recommended by T. Hartley Crawford, Esq., 
for I never have nor ever will resist the decisions of my superiors. 


With this letter Stokes enclosed his quarterly accounts, the 
preparation of which had been made extremely difficult by the 
action of his superiors. 

Five days later, on November 10, Stokes wrote again, re- 
ferring to his past services as commissioner for which he had 
not been paid, and to the inconvenience occasioned by the death 
of his assistant commissioner, Col. A. P. Chouteau, who had 
died at his home at the Grand Saline on December 25, 1838, 
having in his possession at the time of his death the report of 
the commission and other papers, the value and importance of 
which were not realized by his Indian family, and which had 
probably been destroyed. 

Ten days later Stokes wrote an interesting letter to John C. 
Spencer, Secretary of War, in which he detailed so many im- 


portant events of his life that its inclusion in this place seems 
necessary. 


I know that no man ought to address a public functionary on the 
score of friendship or former acquaintance, and to expect thereby to 
obtain a favorable consideration of his claims for redress of what he 
may consider as grievances: But I know of no other mode of making 
my pretentions understood, but by referring to transactions in which 
I have had a conspicuous share. I was in public service, either in the 
land or Sea Service, during the whole of the Revolutionary War, from 


1775 to 1783, and am one among the last of those that remain of that 
class. 
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After the close of the War in 1783, I remained in North Carolina, 
in various public appointments until December, 1816, when I took my 
seat in the Senate of the United States for seven sessions, (one short 
session to fill a vacancy, and six years under a new Election) Per- 
haps it may be impertinent to remark that I well remember your Com- 
mittee to investigate the affairs of the last United States Bank of 1816.- 
If I recollect right, President Tyler was one of your Bank Committee. 
If he was not I am satisfied that William A. Burwell was one, from 
whom I got the account of your proceedings before the publication of 
your Official Report. 

After retiring from Congress I was occasionally in the Legislature 
of North Carolina, and President of the Board of visitors at West 
Point, until 1831, when I was elected Governor of North Carolina, 
and served 1831 and 1832. I was then appointed at the head of the 
Commission of Indian Affairs West, with Henry L. Ellsworth and 
John F. Schermerhorn, with considerable powers in the regulating of 
Indian Affairs West— We made several Treaties, particularly those 
of the 14th February, 1833, with the Cherokee and Creek of Muscogee 
Nations, in which a very difficult question was adjusted, wherein Gov. 
Barbour, Secretary of War, for want of accurate knowledge of the 
Geography of the Country, had ceded to the Cherokee Nation by the 
Treaty of 6th May, 1828, a part of the same land which had been 
previously ceded to the Creek or Muscogee Nation. 


He then detailed other activities that have been set out in this 
account. 


After having trespassed so long on your patience I have now only 
come to the object of this letter— Some time ago I received a letter 
from the War Office notifying me that Pierce M. Butler was appointed 
Cherokee Agent, and directing me to deliver the Cherokee Books, papers 
and property to him. By the same mail I received a Commission as 
Register of the Land Office at Fayetteville, Washington County, 
Arkansas. Now it is not my wish to be in the way of any man; but 
as Mr. Butler has not yet come, and perhaps may decline the office, I 
beg leave to submit my humble claim to the Office of the Agency, with 
the duties of which I am acquainted, in preference to accepting the 
Office of Register of the Land Office, to the duties of which I am a 
stranger. 

I am perfectly satisfied that my removal has not been sought by 
either the Treaty or Ridge party; the old party of first settlers; or the 
new Emigrants, or Ross party— My most influential friends are 
among them all, and I have seen them all a few weeks ago, as most 
of them called on me in going or returning from their annual Council 
in October last— If it should not be deemed inconsistent with the 
views and interests of Government to continue an old Revolutionary 
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Veteran in his former office for a short time, I shall be thankful, in- 
asmuch as my long stay in the Cherokee Nation has caused me business 
which it will take me some time to settle to my satisfaction. 


Subsequently, on January 5, Spencer acknowledged receipt 
of Stokes’s letter of more than six weeks before, which had been 
submitted to the President: 


He states that in appointing you to the place of the register of the 
land office at Fayetteville, he had regard to your comfort in your de- 
clining age, after long and valuable active service. In appointing 
Governor Butler to the Indian Agency the President sought only a 
more active man while he gave to you a place not less honourable. 
Governor Butler’s arrival at the Agency having been reported to this 
department, there would be manifest impropriety in your retaining the 
place.*4 


Just how Stokes was employed for the next few months it is 
difficult to say, but it is likely that he was confined to his home 
from feeble health, which had continued for several years. For 
some reason which is not known, the War Department made a 
change in its plans and on September 8, 1842, issued to Stokes 
a commission appointing him sub-agent for the “Senecas, Sen- 
ecas and Shawnees, and Quapaws,” and notifying him to report 
to Major William Armstrong, acting superintendent of Indian 
affairs at the Choctaw Agency. He was to receive a salary of 
$750 per annum “in full of all emoluments & allowances what- 
soever.” This commission was signed by John C. Spencer, Sec- 
retary of War. 

Apparently he did not receive the commission immediately, 
for on September 20 Stokes wrote again to the Commissioner 
of Indian Affairs: 


Having been Superceded in my late appointment as Register of the 
Land Office at Fayetteville, Arkansas, I have to look out for other em- 
ployment elsewhere. 

I wish your instructions how I am to dispose of a considerable quan- 
tity of public documents and papers that do not belong to the Cherokee 


Agency. 
Again he catalogued his official services in the Indian Territory. 


It so happened that in all these Commissions, I was put at the Head, 
and the public Documents and papers left with me. Of the first Com- 


“Indian Office Letter Book No. 32, p. 356. 
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mission Mr. Ellsworth and Mr. Schermerhorn went to the East before 
the Commission Expired Of the Second Commission, Major Arm- 
strong is dead, and Genl. Arbuckle is stationed at Baton Rouge: And 
of the third Commission Col. Chouteau is dead: so that I have no 
proper place to deposit these Documents, Records and other papers.— 
Many of these papers and Books are originals, and it appears to me 
that they ought to be preserved. The journals are all Originals, copies 
only having been sent to the War Department:- The accounts, Vouch- 
ers & Drafts are all originals— The whole are too cumbersome and 
heavy to be sent any where by Mail, as they will weigh upwards of 
fifteen pounds. Will you be so good as to direct in what manner these 
papers are to be disposed of. 


It is doubtful that Stokes was able to report to Armstrong or 
assume the duties under his new commission, for he died on 
November 4, 1842. The place of his death is not definitely fixed, 
but available evidence indicates that he died at or near the 
Cherokee agency on Bayou Menard. Marcellus DuVal, on No- 
vember 25, writing from the Cherokee agency at Fort Gibson, 
reported that he had died before the arrival of the letter of 
October 18 from the department. DuVal said he had taken 
charge of the papers and documents formerly in possession of 
Stokes which were in “such a state of confusion that it would 
take considerable time to arrange them. I have therefore boxed 
them up as they were and had them brought to this place, intend- 
ing as soon as possible to assort and arrange them.” Appar- 
ently the papers were brought from the place occupied by Stokes 
at the Cherokee agency on Bayou Menard, eight or ten miles 
east of Fort Gibson and deposited at the fort. 

Stokes’s body was interred at Fort Gibson with military 
honors. All the troops of the garrison were turned out and Capt. 
Nathan Boone’s company of dragoons formed the escort.45 <A 
large concourse of citizens from the surrounding country at- 
tended, and immediately after the services the officers and citi- 
zens assembled and adopted fitting testimonials to his memory, 
from which the following is taken: 


The deceased has filled a large space in the history of this country. 
In his boyhood, he engaged in the struggle for our National Indepen- 
dence, with all the ardor and zeal which characterized his whole career 
in after life. He was one of the victims of British cruelty on board 





45 Foreman, Pioneer Days in the Early Southwest, p. 266. 
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the Jersey prison ship, and was in confinement on that odious vessel 
for more than a year. After the war his adventurous spirit led him 
to different quarters of the globe, as the captain of a merchantman.. . 
He has filled probably the duties of more different offices than any 
man of his day, and in all of them displayed the highest order of talent. 

. He was without intermission, a member of the College of Electors 
from his state, from the days of Jefferson to Jackson’s last term - the 
last three elections being president of the College. 

From his extensive intercourse with nearly all the eminent men of 
the United States of the last century, his great observation and a most 
extraordinary memory, he had stored his mind with the prominent facts 
in the history of our country, its politics, and great men, rendering him 
at all times one of the most agreeable and instructive companions 
either for the old or young. 

Although far from any kindred, he received during his last illness all 
the kind attention that children would bestow upon a father. His last 


hours were soothed by the presence of many of his friends and his exit 
was without a struggle.*® 


46 Arkansas Gazette, Dec. 7, 1842, p. 3, col. 3. The Muskogee Indian Territory Chapter, 
nen American Revolution, in March, 1925, dedicated a handsome monument to 
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many years. Thi stockade, com- 
plete with blockhouses, been recently reconstructed as a reminder of the historical 
significance of the Ry fort. 








THE CATAWBA NATION AND ITS NEIGHBORS 
By Franx G. Speck 


In building up an approach to a better understanding of the 
ever more and more perplexing cultural problems of the Siouan- 
speaking tribes of the Southeast, I prepared two sections of mat- 
ter dealing with tribal nomenclature and identity of groups 
formerly inhabiting North Carolina and South Carolina. The 
material assembled in these papers was in part derived from 
Catawba informants during the time when work was carried 
on in this culture area, as occasion permitted, from 1921 to the 
present year; in part supplemented by references taken from 
historical sources referring to early tribal locations and name 
identities in the Carolina piedmont. The first article appeared 
in the American Anthropologist, Vol. XXXVII, No. 2 (April- 
June, 1935), under the title “Siouan Tribes of the Carolinas as 
Known from Catawba, Tutelo, and Documentary Sources.” The 
second installment of data is now presented.! 

The main purpose of this paper is to present a collection of 
data pertaining to the name identity of the Catawba tribe and 
neighboring groups derivable from the few remaining speakers 
of the language in the last days of native cultural life. The 
material available is lamentably meagre. It has, however, ac- 
quired magnified value in the esteem of ethnologists and histo- 
rians in view of the approaching extinction of that generation 
of the people who retain a speaking knowledge of the Catawba 
idiom. The method of arrangement to be followed is first, a 
treatment of the Catawba name and its synonymy; second, a 
presentation of notes recorded on the names and relationships, 
in native tradition in the order of their importance, of the Chero- 
kee, the Chickasaw, the Shawnee, the Tuscarora, the Choctaw, 
the Natchez, the so-called “Croatan” and the Powhatan tribes. 
I may add that it is beyond possibility to hope for further dis- 


1I am gratefully acknowledging the opportunities provided by the Council of Learned 
Societies, the Bureau of American Ethnology, and the Faculty Research Fund of the 
University of Pennsylvania at various times over the period indicated, to carry on the 
task of Gallatin, now over a century past, and that of Gatschet and Mooney, begun in a 
desultory manner upward of fifty years ago among the surviving Catawba. The living 
sources of information on the language and mores of the tribe have been noted and their 
personal histories and qualifications reviewed in the introduction to a collection of Catawba 
Texts published by the Columbia University Press (Vol. XXIV, 1934). To this the reader 
is referred for a more intimate view of Catawba life and thought as revealed in legends 
and dictations from the lips of Mrs. Samson Owl, Margaret Brown, and Sally Brown Gordon. 
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closure of knowledge along these lines from younger members 
of the tribe now since the death of Margaret Brown in 1922. 

General consensus places the Catawba people from the ear- 
liest recorded times in the foothills of the southern Appalachian 
mountains, in the drainage area of Catawba River (extend- 
ing over 20 miles, 1728) and west to Broad River. North 
and south their range is given as lying entirely in the piedmont 
level as far down the river as the fall-line at Camden, S. C. 
Colonial documents indicate this clearly, as Mooney shows,? 
and native tradition among both the Catawba and Cherokee 
confirms it. Schoolcraft was responsible for a theory of 
Canadian origin for the tribe.? This theory need, however, claim 
no further attention. “The Catawba were found living about 
where we have always known them as early as 1567.”* On a 
French map of the Cumberland and Ohio region by Vermale, 
1717, as well as on a chart of the same region by an anonymous 
French cartographer, conjecturally dated 1697, the “Kitaba” 
and “Katoba” are shown in the approximate location where we 
know them, and it is so regarded by Dr. John R. Swanton, who 
reproduces these maps from originals in the collections of the 
Library of Congress. 

Upon a map attributed to Popple (1733) a similar location is 
given for the Catapaw, Wataree, Sugaus, and Waxhaws, and 
still earlier again (about 1715) on a chart reproduced by Swan- 
ton from collections of the South Carolina Historical Society.® 
Mr. Douglas L. Rights gives a discussion of identity of locations 
in the habitat of the Catawba and neighboring tribes (Sara) 
which no student of Carolina early history can overlook.? 

The tribe was evidently encountered by Pardo, one of De 
Soto’s expeditionaries, 1540-42, a conclusion reached by Swan- 
ton, who believes that in the sixteenth century the Siouan tribes 
extended almost, if not quite, to the Savannah River. “We are 





dealt cuumetis to i it 2 dri by the “Gon a the 
~y was ven newangos,” 
ignorant surmise of the would-be historian who : ds ‘a tradition, 3 invention and 
we who recor 
Schooleraft’s identification of the Catawba ge the lost Eries.” ® piece with 
4 Mooney, Siouan F tg of the East, p. 


* Swanton, John R., “The Kaskinampo ‘. and Their a ge American Anthro- 
pologist, Vol. XXII, No. 3 1980). The name Kitabe appears on the Vermale map just 
south of = “gross village de Cheraque. 
6 Swanton, John R., ‘ ‘Early History of the Creek Indians and Their Neighbors,” Bulletin 
of, the Bureau of American Ethnology, Vol. LXXIII, pl. 3. 
T Rights, Douglas L., “The 


Trading Path to the indians,” Bulletin of the Archeological 
Societe of North Carcina, It (is85)" 24 7 
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simply compelled to locate Xualla in the midst of the country 
later occupied by the Cherokee, and a town called Issa, presum- 
ably derived from the Catawba term Iswa,® was directly north 
or northwest of the present Augusta, Georgia. In one place 
Vandera, describing Pardo’s journey, speaks of a certain river 
going to the Sauapa or Sauxpa and Usi. The former may have 
been the Catawba, the latter the Sissipahaw.”® Again Swanton, 
in discussing the probability of early Catawba occupation of 
Northwestern South Carolina before the invasion by its later 
Cherokee inhabitants, gives his view in regard to the signficance 
of the name Toccoa, a famous Cherokee town, which is the tribal 
name applied to the Catawba by the Cherokee. It would seem as 
though Toccoa might have been accordingly a Catawba town 
incorporated into the Cherokee nation. Says Swanton, 


Could it be possible the other names reported by Pardo in the Blue 
Ridge section were Catawba: viz. Gauchi and Tanasqui, as well as the 
Guasuli of De Soto’s chroniclers? Guasuli, which would be pronounced 
Wasooli in- English, was plainly on the site of the more ancient town 
called Hiwasee and this, according to Cherokee tradition reported by 
Mooney, was originally occupied by precursers of the Cherokee which 
they called “moon-eyed” Indians. Hiwasee in Cherokee is Ayuhwa’si, 
and I think that Guasuli is a corruption of that with the ending ~li, 
which may be the Catawba ~ri, just as the Siouan Aguaquiri of Pardo 
appears in the De Soto chronicles as Guaquili. It looks as if the Musk- 
hogean tribes and Catawba tribes had formerly extended well into or 
through the southern Appalachians side by side and had been forced 
out of the mountains by the Cherokee, perhaps under pressure from the 
Iroquois and Delaware.}° 


It might seem too presumptuous in our present state of 
knowledge to designate so wide an area of country between the 
Savannah and Catawba rivers and westward into the mountains 
as having been wholly Catawba territory, yet the presence of 
Catawba place nomenclature indicates the presence of these peo- 
ple whether or not they were of continuous distribution or were 
only represented by broken units. 


8 I-swq’, “river.” 

% Swanton, John R., Correspondence May 4, and October 10, 1931. 

10 Again Swanton (correspondence May 24, 1932) deals with a similar probability. “I 
wonder if the Wesock whose children Gabriel Arthur says were ‘brought up with them 
(the Tomahittans or Yuchi) as ye Ianesaryes are amongst the Turkes,’ were Waxhaw. The 
word is certainly like Wisacky which Mooney identified with the Waxhaw, both Wesock 
and Wisacky evidently having filtered through Algonquin interpreters. If ‘that is so we 
may have here indications of a long continued struggle between the Catawba-speaking 
people Lain, retreating southward and the Yuchi, “= probably Cherokee, working in 
from north 
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Leaving for the time the question of the extent of territory 
occupied by the Siouan tribes of the east at the opening of the 
historic period, we may consider some other testimony bearing 
upon the territory held by the tribe through the colonial era. 

Adair knew the Catawba country well, as his frequent refer- 
ences to the Savannah River and his journeys to Charleston 
show. He gave the boundaries of the Catawba country as 34° 
north latitude, terminating at the Cherokee frontier on the west, 
at the North Carolina line in the north. The chief settlement 
of the tribe at that time (1775) was 200 miles from Charleston 
and 145 from the Cherokee nation. The village was on the east 
side of a “broad” river, meaning the Catawba river, which would 
identify his reference as denoting the old village of Turkey Head 
or Newtown. 

Adair’s statement that the Catawba were living at that time 
as the meanest and most corrupted Indians in the British pos- 
sessions should not, however, be given too much weight, though 
he added that they scarcely planted anything and that the colo- 
nia] government was supplying certain of their wants, which 
was undoubtedly true. On the whole the decadent condition of 
the tribe in descriptions of historic times might possibly be taken 
to indicate that it had formerly been a more prosperous and 
powerful group which had suffered cultural decline as a conse- 
quence of the shrinkage of its territory.1/ 

The proper name Catawba with its derivatives has been in 
generai use among colonial writers for two centuries and forms 
the basis of the names by which the tribe is known among other 
Indian groups of the east, yet no satisfactory explanation of its 
origin or etymology can be offered.12 To the speakers of the 





11 Mention should somewhere be made of a Catawba migration to 
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language it is a proper name with a fixed designation but having 
no interpretation of which they are conscious. in Catawba the 
full form is ye kat*dépa, “Catawba people,” ye “person” being 
the class denominative required with proper tribal names. Per- 
sistent effort to pronounce the full term in a manner intended to 
construe it with some meaning led only to the result that it might 
be yé kat hapa, “the people now living along the river,” (‘ye, 
“person,” ka, “the present,” -t nominative element, hapa, “‘on the 
edge of water”). I offer this analysis of the term as a last resort 
in attempting to deal with its source and possible meaning. The 
occurrence of the name Kataba among the Cherokee, adapted to 
the idiosyncracies of Cherokee phonetics, indicates likelihood 
that its origin need not be sought for in that direction. The 
Cherokee designation for the Catawba is accordingly Ani: tagwa. 
Mooney has discussed use of the root tagwa in Cherokee personal 
and place names. Outside of this source we have no other refer- 
ence to the use of the name among other Indians of the South 
except for Delaware Katdépa “Catawba Indian,” and Shawnee 
Kuttawa.13 We shall therefore have to let the term rest without 
etymological solution for the present, beyond what value lies in 
the suggestion made above. 

Other names, however, exist in the eponymy of the Catawba 
as being applicable to themselves. The designation ye i-swd’ hare, 





accepted proper name for the Cherokee in a number of instances, it appears as a synonym 
for the Catawba as well in some Southern tongues, such as Shawnee and evidently 
Delaware. The interchange of b, p, and h, w in the others need cause little embarrassment, 
for they are phonetically interchangeable. Ostensibly the proper name is an old one refer- 
ring to the populations of the Carolina mountain and foothill region, without specifying 


bs —— tribe or idiom of its bearers as being Catawba, Cherokee, or mixed 
0.” 


Ibid., pp. 204-5. “Hence the construction could and does express the idea of ‘the 
People upon the Edge or Bank of River.’ eg ne 
in the fact that the Catawba have always been designated as located in proximity to 
the river that bears their name. The historical proper names of the tribe have been, 
from the first I aggeef variations of the term t-’swd, ‘river (people),’ as Esaw, Issa, 
Ushery and the like, all too well reviewed in the accounts to need listing eng 

“In the Catawba language the term vg Ng (here), ‘People of “the River,’ is also 
applied to the nation. This is Ry. TR form of the proper name from which the 
common names in early records were derived, as for instance ae just given. And we 
might go further in constructive speculation concerning all these forms. By combining the 
pn into a —— good idiomatic sentence we have ye i-swq’ kathdépa which would 

depending wu the arbitrary literal values of the stems, ‘People of the River 
(Catawba) Banks,” People of the River (Catawba) Broken Banks.’ In connection with 
this name it should not be forgotten that the Wateree River, which is nothing but a section 


of the Catawba lower down, traces its name to a Catawba word meaning ‘Washed Away 
Banks’ (watard@’ here).” 


18 This name has possibilities as a lead for Taehe s tae wider distribution of the 
Catawba people to a zone lying within the boundaries of the Cherokee nation of late 
historic times. Swanton has pointed out what I consider to be a w 


orthwhile suggestion 
in the following words: “However, if it [Catawba=—Katawa] is identical with Kituhwa, it 
SS ae, ae ee ee as originally that of an important settlemen 


t 

River. Is it posatble that the Catawba ‘were once settled there? And if 

Pe were, would not this be an excellent hint for archaeological investigation?” (American 
Anthropologist, XXXVI (1988); 204-211.) 
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“people of the river,” has long been treated as the lexical base 
for derivative forms and corruptions appearing in early ac- 
counts as the tribal proper name; whence Issa (Lawson, 1714), 
Ushery (Lederer, 1672), Isi (Pardo, 1566). The fact should, 
however, not be overlooked that to Catawba ears ye i-swd’ denotes 
also “chief person,” an interpretation which has escaped most 
commentators (i-swd’ “river,” or “chief, head man”). 

Another generic term is used to denote the tribe, namely 
ye ye, “people” (duplicated ye “person”). While this word 
denotes “Indian” in general, it is also applied in texts to the 
Catawba tribe. 

The names given above are all that we can assemble from the 
speakers of the language to serve in tracing past connections 
of the Catawba with other tribes and former locations in the 
Appalachian region. 

As regards the former neighbors of the Catawba in the South- 
east, living sources of information have yielded definite names 
and meagre traditions for only the Cherokee, Shawnee, and 
Chickasaw, embraced in the following notes. With the Chero- 
kee there is still some social contact. The Shawnee and Chicka- 
saw, however, cut off from direct association by several genera- 
tions, are remembered only hazily in Catawba traditional his- 
tory as cruel enemies. The Creeks, Yuchi, Delawares,’4* and 
Iroquois who played such tragic parts in Catawba history have 
faded completely from recollection. 

Cherokee. The one Indian group with whom the Catawba 
have maintained a living contact, in early times hostile in char- 
acter but in recent times friendly, is the Cherokee of Western 
North Carolina whose several villages are distant about 200 
miles from Catawba. To the Cherokee the Catawba apply the 
designation ye matard’, “People outside the country,” freely ren- 
dered “Outsiders,” “Aliens.” 

One may speculate somewhat upon the historical aspects of this 
name, as referring to the Cherokee merely as neighbors of a for- 
eign culture or as an alien people who invaded the country. Sev- 
eral Catawba legends refer to the Cherokee in former times as 
disturbers of the peace of the Catawba, both as warriors and as 





14 The Delawares of Oklahoma recall the Catawba by name Kata’pa for which no etymo- 
logical explanation is forthcoming in Delaware. 
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magicians. Yet the friendly association of the two tribes in the 
nineteenth century is a matter of record. About 1840, shortly 
after the removal of the Cherokee to the west, the Catawba 
joined the remnant of the Cherokee nation on the Qualla reser- 
vation in North Carolina, but remained with them only a short 
time, then turned back to the Catawba River and finally settled 
down alone again. Since then there have been a number of in- 
termarriages between the two, and some of the most prominent 
families on both sides trace their ancestry to these unions. 
There seems, however, to have been no interchange of customs 
and no reciprocal influence in language. 

To furnish the full contribution of Mooney on the history of 
this period, the following quotation is given: 


The Catawba are known to the Cherokee as Ani’ tagwa, singular 
Atdgwa, or Tagwa, the Cherokee attempt at the name by which they 
are most commonly known. They were the immediate neighbors of 
the Cherokee on the east and southeast, having their principal settle- 
ments on the river of their name, just within the limits of South Caro- 
lina, and holding the leading place among all the tribes east of the 
Cherokee country with the exception of the Tuscarora. On the first 
settlement of South Carolina there were estimated to be about 7,000 
persons in the tribe, but their decline was rapid, and by war and disease 
their number had been reduced in 1775 to barely 500, including the 
incorporated remnants of the Cheraw and several smaller tribes. There 
are now, perhaps, 100 still remaining on a small reservation near the 
site of their ancient towns. Some local names in the old Cherokee ter- 
ritory seem to indicate the former presence of Catawba, although there 
is no tradition of any Catawba settlement within those limits. Among 
such names may be mentioned Toccoa creek, in northeastern Georgia, 
and Toccoa river, in north-central Georgia, both names being derived 
from the Cherokee T'agwa’ hi, “Catawba place.” An old Cherokee per- 
sonal name is Tdgwadiht’, ‘Catawba killer.’ 

The two tribes were hereditary enemies, and the feeling between them 
is nearly as bitter today as it was a hundred years ago. Perhaps the 
only case on record of their acting together was in the war of 1711-13, 
when they cooperated with the colonists against the Tuscarora. The 
Cherokee, according to the late Colonel Thomas, claim to have formerly 
occupied all the country about the head of the Catawba river, to below 
the present Morganton, until the game became scarce, when they retired 
to the west of the Blue Ridge, and afterward ‘loaned’ the eastern terri- 
tory to the Catawba. This agrees pretty well with a Catawba tradition 
recorded in Schooleraft, according to which the Catawba - who are 
incorrectly represented as comparatively recent immigrants from the 
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north-on arriving at Catawba river found their progress disputed by 
the Cherokee, who claimed original ownership of the country. A battle 
was fought, with incredible loss on both sides, but with no decisive 
result, although the advantage was with the Catawba, on account of 
their having guns, while their opponents had only Indian weapons. 
Preparations were under way to renew the fight when the Cherokee 
offered to recognize the river as the boundary, allowing the Catawba 
to settle anywhere to the east. The overture was accepted and an agree- 
ment was finally made by which the Catawba were to occupy the coun- 
try east of that river and the Cherokee the country west of Broad 
river, with the region between the two streams to remain as neutral 
territory. Stone piles were heaped up on the battlefield to commemorate 
the treaty,15 and the Broad river was henceforth called Eswau 
Huppeday?® (Line river), by the Catawba, the country eastward to 
Catawba river being left unoccupied.17 The fact that one party had 
guns would bring this event within the early historic period. 

The Catawba assisted the whites against the Cherokee in the war of 
1760 and in the later Revolutionary struggle. About 100 warriors, 
nearly the whole fighting strength of the tribe, took part in the first- 
mentioned war, several being killed, and a smaller number accompanied 
Williamson’s force in 1776.18 At the battle fought under Williamson 
near the present site of Franklin, North Carolina, the Cherokee, ac- 
cording to the tradition related by Wafford, mistook the Catawba allies 
of the troops for some of their own warriors, and were fighting for some 
time under this impression before they noticed that the Catawba wore 
deer tails in their hair so that the whites might not make the same 
mistake. In this engagement, which was one of the bloodiest Indian 
encounters of the Revolution, the Cherokee claim that they had actually 
defeated the troops and their Catawba allies, when their own ammuni- 
tion gave out and they were consequently forced to retire. The Cherokee 
leader was a noted war chief named Tsani (John). 

About 1840 nearly the whole Catawba tribe moved up from South 
Carolina and joined the eastern band of Cherokee, but in consequence 
of tribal jealousies they remained but a short time, and afterward re- 
turned to their former home.?® 

Chickasaw. That the Chickasaw, whose original seats were in 
Tennessee, are indelibly impressed upon Catawba tradition is 


shown by the name they bear: ye imo*tcé kare, “People singing 





15 Heaps of stones decided locations of important events. Rocky Hill (between the present 
Catawba reservation and Catawba Junction, S. C.) formerly had such a landmark to com- 
memora: 


dpere may mean 
oie whence by corruption iswau huppeday is equivalent to “river cutting 
17 Catawba MS. from S. Carolina official archives. Schoolcraft, Henry R., Indian Tribes, 
rot pp. 293-4. 

18 Ibid., p. 294. 

19 Mooney, James, Myths of the Cherokee (Nineteenth Annual Report of the Bureau of 
American Ethnology, Part if pp. 380-1. 
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over there,” or by another signification of the term ye motcé, 
“People mean, angry or savage” (motcé, “angry’’). 

Catawba contact at home with invading Chickasaw, according 
to Swanton, began in 1735, lasted until 1775, and formed the 
background out of which the tales of strife with this mobile and 
war-like people arose. Relying again upon Swanton for the com- 
pilation of evidence sought for in this connection,?° we learn 
that not later than 1730 a Chickasaw band was settled near New 
Windsor, on the South Carolina side of the Savannah River. 
Its chief in 1737 was named the “Squirrel King.” This band 
continued living near Augusta probably down to the period of 
the American Revolution, for even as late as 1795 a claim to 
ownership of the land of this settlement had been made by the 
tribe. Swanton infers from testimony adduced from Hawkins, 
who wrote in 1799, that this band of Chickasaw had rejoined 
their own people by that date. Mooney thought it was the influ- 
ence of the South Carolina traders that instigated this Chicka- 
saw band to come to the Savannah from Mississippi, and that 
with them came a band of Natchez fugitives, since there is men- 
tion of the incorporation of some “Natchee” with the Catawba 
Nation in 1743.21 

Referring to his own part in the Chickasaw affairs in South 
Carolina, Adair states that a little over twenty years before his 
book was written, which would bring it to about 1723, he had 
been induced to “decoy” the Chickasaw to settle near Savannah 
or New Windsor. He refers to a previous unfortunate move of 
the same nature, by which one hundred of the tribe had at sun- 
dry times forced the settlers to take shelter in the New Windsor 
and Augusta garrisons to save themselves, for which troops were 
sent to check the Indians.?? 

Like the Shawnee, the Chickasaw are remembered with re- 
sentment. From the indignation expressed toward the “savage” 
behavior of alien tribes in Catawba tradition, a docile and hu- 
manely ideal character might be credited to the Catawba them- 
selves. But, as in most cases, we are hearing but one side of the 
case. It is presumably true that the latter were all that might 





20 Swanton, Early History of the Creek yy 9 pp. 418-19. 
21 Mooney, Siouan Tribes, p. 84, quoting A 
22 Adair, James, The History of the po Pemeny _ an pp. 228-5. 
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be imagined of their enemies, especially since we have one 
Catawba narration confessing the murder of a Chickasaw visi- 
tor, and the victim’s burial inside the belly of his horse, which 
was also wantonly killed, with his head sticking out of its anus. 

Shawnee. Next in historical prominence are the Shawnee; the 
Sdwdnq, or Sdwane, in Catawba. This term itself has some in- 
terest, since it happens to refer also to “partridge.” (The double- 
meaning forms the basis of deception in a tale of the opossum 
and the wolves which appears in my volume of Catawba texts.) 
Nevertheless the term cannot be anything but a reiteration of 
the universal name, Shawano, under which these famous south- 
ern Algonkian wanderers have ever been known in colonial his- 
tory. While the traditional habitat of the Shawnee was on the 
Cumberland River and later on the Tennessee, their residence 
in the Carolinas is well-known and abundantly supported by tes- 
timony coming through several detailed sources. Swanton’s?® 
painstaking compilation of documentary evidence on the Shaw- 
nee population in South Carolina sums it up as being located in 
three towns in that colony comprising, in 1708, 150 men; in 
1715, 67 men and 233 souls. He thinks that the first appearance 
of the tribe on the Savannah River was probably in 1674, to 
which a certain Henry Woodward, interpreter of the colony of 
South Carolina, was a witness. He infers from several allusions 
to the trade with the Spaniards that these Shawnee had been to 
St. Augustine and were on their way home to Tennessee. 

The dominion of the Shawnee on the Savannah River near 
Augusta seems to have impressed itself forcibly upon Catawba 
history, as is shown by the several tales of disputes held with 
the tribe. It is generally agreed upon that part of this band of 
Shawnee shortly after 1700 began migrating northward to Penn- 
sylvania,?* after which time they cease to concern us in our 
present inquiry. The last of the tribe, it is shown, had followed 
the northward route by about 1731. While Mooney25 drew the 
inference that the band in question comprised the two divisions, 
Piqua and Hathewekela, of the four into which the Shawnee 





23 Swanton, Early History of the Creek a p. 484. 
24 Ibid., p. 317. gen Siouan Tribes, p 
25 “Shawnee” 


in Hanibook of American Indians (Bulletin No. 30 
of the ates of Eaten Gee, part 2), p. 533. 
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were subdivided, it would appear from sources later uncovered 
by Swanton that they were Hathewekela (Assiwikale) which 
was the principal division of the tribe in the South. 

The information of most interest in the present connection, 
however, is the part played by the Catawba in the expulsion of 
the Shawnee from Carolina. In a declaration made by this group 
of Shawnee after their arrival in Pennsylvania (1707) to Gov- 
ernor Evans of that colony, it was related that 450 of the Flat 
Head (Catawba) had besieged them and taken their town, as 
the result of a reprisal by the English and the Catawba for the 
killing of several Christians.2® This throws more light upon the 
relations of the Shawnee and Catawba. 

That a hostile spirit was kept alive between the Shawnee and 
the Catawba until as late as 1762 is witnessed by the Catawba 
King Haiglar being killed by a small party of Shawnee near his 
own village.?7 

Incessant strife between the two peoples would be inferred 
from the Catawba references to the Shawnee Indians. They 
appear in the role of aggressors, kidnappers, thieves, and mur- 
derers in Catawba legendary lore, as do the Iroquois in the mem- 
ory of the northern Algonkian. 

Tuscarora. In 1922 Margaret Brown gave the name of the 
Tuscarora, who until 1715 held the area of the Neuse and Roa- 
noke rivers in North Carolina, as Taskaréni, but she could not 
explain it. It was evidently her pronunciation of the name. She 
added the remark, however, that they were ye matarq doté, 
“Cherokee mixed,” and were considered as ye mbarayi’re “bad 
people,” and that was all. 

Choctaw. Catawba tradition is silent concerning the Choctaw 
on all excepting the name ye tcdkare, “People tca there,” to 
which Sally Brown adds her too usual remark ye tcékare 
imbardtcire, “Choctaw are very bad.” It might be observed 
that the proper name for the tribe has, like so many local names, 
a meaning in the Catawba language having nothing to do with 
its history or original derivation, namely tca, “a branch.” Sally 


26 Loc. cit. 
See. Son, Tribes of the East, p. 72, quoting Mills, Robert, Statistics of South 
Carolina, p The present tradition among the Catawba is that Haiglar buried 


beneath a farge tree in the old Indian burying ground at Newtown above the reservation 
and that the grave had long ago been looted 
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Gordon even thought the name might come from yi: ted, “grass- 
hopper,” as her guess. 

Natchez. As for the Natchez we have no memory of either the 
people or the name among the Catawba. Yet records summar- 
ized by Swanton show that Natchez refugees fleeing eastward 
after the disastrous Natchez war (1729-30) had attached them- 
selves to the Catawba, asking the South Carolina government for 
permission to settle on Savannah River. It seems that the re- 
quest was granted to a delegation of twenty-six Natchez in 1734. 
Adair mentions “Nachee” as one of the tribes incorporated with 
the Catawba Nation. Owing to the disturbance arising out of 
the murder of seven Catawba (1744) attributed to the Natchez 
living among them, the latter separated permanently from the 
Catawba and in 1751 were mentioned as living nearer to the 
white settlements. Swanton infers that the Natchez element 
among the Catawba finally joined those settled among the Chero- 
kee in North Carolina.?® 

The So-Called Croatan. That little known body of Indian 
descendants so numerous in Robeson County, Southeastern 
North Carolina, erroneously known as “Croatan,” has been 
visited occasionally by some of the Catawba. But no intermar- 
riages or other contacts have taken place in recent times. The 
only name obtainable for these people is karékarohare, a term 
having no etymological value in Catawba. It is an abortive at- 
tempt to reproduce in accordance with native phonetic feeling, 
the name foisted upon that curious and mysterious band by Mc- 
Millan in 1888.2® What actual relationship the tribe in question 
had with the original Siouan peoples of the Carolina coasts and 
adjacent streams has never been determined. 

Mooney thought them to be descendants of an assemblage of 
small tribes of wasted remnants of the Carolina coast popula- 
tions. After his visit to them in 1911, he reported about 8,000 
in the group. 

A suggested identification of the nucleus of the so-called Croa- 
tans with the original Hatteras nation of the coastal regions 





28 Swanton, John R., Indian Tribes of the Lower Mississippi Valley and Adjacent C 
of the Gulf of Mexico (Bulletin No. 43 of the Bureau of American Ethnology), pp. 254-8. 
29 McMillan, Hamilton, Sir Walter Raleigh's Lost Colony. 
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(Hyde County, North Carolina) by Dr. Douglas L. Rights has 
much to lend itself for consideration.®° 

Margaret Brown in 1922 thought that the “Croatans” might 
be partial descendants of Catawba who fled the country a cen- 
tury ago, leaving in the night and concealing their identity and 
destination so that “the plague (smallpox) could not follow 
them.” The “Croatan” constituency will not be solved until some 
words of native origin have been recorded from them by an in- 
vestigator.?1 Sally Gordon added the name ye makr6 hare to the 
synonyms. 

Powhatan Tribes. For the Powhatan tribes to the northward 
in Virginia there is no other name given than mgqki:s, simply a 
corruption of “Pamunkeys.” The name has no association be- 
yond the recollection of some intermixture through marriage 
four generations ago. It is also well remembered among the 
Pamunkey that several Catawba migrated to the Pamunkey 
reservation about 1840 or 1850, at the invitation of the latter 
who at the time undertook to intrench their Indian blood, and at 
the same time to annul the evils of close intermarriage within 
their own tribe, as they viewed the matter, by inducing Indians 
of other tribes to reside with them. Several marriages with the 
Catawba were the result and the families then returned about 
1840 to South Carolina.22 The names of Pamunkey men thus 
mentioned as associated with the Catawba are John Mush, Jim 
Kegg, Philip Kegg, “Old Man” Keg (brothers), and another 
named Gunn. They had married Catawba women by about 1840 
and raised families. The Catawba were still living at Old Indian 
Town at the time, and these men and their wives are said by 
Sally Brown to have been buried in the graveyard there which 
was abandoned about 1855 when the burying ground on the pres- 
ent reservation was laid out. We may, I believe, roughly judge 
the contact between the two people to have begun by about 1820. 


30 Rights, Douglas L., ““The Lost Colony Legend,” Bulletin of the Archeological Society 


of 3 ee Goreme, I (1984), 7. 
per by Roland Harper, “A Statistical Study of the Croatans” Rural 
sociology Vol. TL PeNo. 4 a. 1937), e a valuable study of the present status of 

e Croatans. 

Elsie Clews Parsons also discusses these people in an article “Folklore of the Cherokee 
of Robeson County, North Carolina,” Journal of American Folk Lore, Vol. XXXII, No. 125, 
July-September, 1919. 

32 Mooney, James, “Indian Tribes of the District of Columbia,” American An a 
Il, 266., — information on the Pamunkey obtained from Mrs. Owl in 1887, from w 
article some of the observations given above were quoted. 
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Margaret Brown was herself the great granddaughter of John 
Mush and his Catawba wife, and the daughter of Becky Mush, 
granddaughter of John. 

Another of the Virginia bands is remembered by name at 
least, the Chickahominy, ye kisi’, “Corn People.” This name and 
its etymology although quite appropriate historically, is evi- 
dently not an old lingering memory of the Chickahominy people, 
but rather a modern translation of “hominy,” which forms part 
of the tribal appelation in Catawba, (kisi, “hominy” .33 


33 Mr. N. Knowles has aided me in the final steps of preparation of this manuscript by 
searching out and checking references. 











THE QUIVER AND THE FLORAL WREATH: 
TWO RARE CHARLESTON PERIODICALS 


By Guy A. Carpwett, Jr. 


Although a number of the ante-bellum periodicals which we 
know to have been published in Charleston, South Carolina, re- 
main lost, the discovery of a complete file of The Quiver and of 
excerpts from The Floral Wreath and Ladies’ Monthly Maga- 
zine! adds measurably to our understanding of literary activities 
in a magazine-publishing center of the Old South.? 

A complete and apparently unique file of The Quiver® exists 
in the library of the late John P. Stratton of Augusta, Georgia, 
bound in with a number of orations and copies of William Cob- 

tt’s (“Peter Porcupine’s”) The Rush-Light. 

Isaac Harby, an eighteen-year-old Jew who later became prom- 
inent as editor, dramatist, religious reformer, and teacher, 
presented The Quiver, his first editorial enterprise, to the public 
on October 3, 1807. Harby was doing pioneering work. Only 
four literary periodicals had appeared in Charleston before 
1807; no other serial (newspapers excepted) appeared in that 
year; and no literary serial was published in the years which 
followed until 1821, when Thomas Bee, Jr., edited cullings from 
his commonplace book as Ominum Gatherum. 


1 The file of The Quiver was my own discovery, but I am indebted to Dr. Lewis Chase 
for the hint which led me to the extant fragments of The Floral Wreath. I cannot find 
that recent literary historians or interested bibliographers have known previously of extant 
copies of either periodical. The authors or compilers of the following either do not mention 
the periodicals or consider them to be lost: Gregory, Winifred, ed., Union List of Serials in 

of the United States and Canada (New York: H. W. Wilson Co., 1927); Malikoff, 
G. E., ed., Union List of Serials in Libraries of the United a and Canada, Supplement, 
1925-1981 (New York: H. W. Wilson Co., 1931) ; Malikoff, G. E., ed., Union List of Serials 
in Libraries of the United States and Canada, Su pplement, 1931- 1932 (New York: H. W. 
Wilson Co., 1938) ; ; Gilmer, Gertrude, comp., Checklist of Southern Periodicals to 1861 (Bos- 
ton: F. W. Faxon Co., 1934); Hoole,‘ William Stanley, comp., A Check-list and Finding- 
list of Charleston Periodicals, 1732-1864 (Durham: Duke University Press, 1936); Salley, 
A. &., Ir., “Southern Magazines,” The Sunday News (Charleston), Aug. 27, 1899; McLean, 
Frank, Periodicals Published in the South before 1880 (MS. University of Virginia disserta- 
tion) ; King, William L., The Newspaper Press of Charleston (Charleston, 1872); Cardozo, 
J. N., Reminiscences of Charleston (Charleston, 1866); Lewisohn, Ludwig, “The Books We 
Have Made,” The Sunday News (Charleston), July 5-Sept. 20, 1903; Simms, William Gil- 
more, “Our Early Authors,” The XIX Century, I-II (Aug., 1869-Feb., 1870). 

2In the period from 1795 through 1860, sixty-three periodicals other than newspapers 
appeared in Charleston. 

8 Editor: Isaac Harby. Printer: J. Hoff, 6 Broad Street. Weekly. First issue: Oct. 3, 
1807. Last issue: Dec. 19, 1807. 21 x 12% cm. $5.00 per annum. 16 pages each issue. 

4Information about Harby may be obtained from several sources. See Pinckney, Henry 
L., and Moise, Abraham, eds., The Life and Writings of Isaac Harby (Charleston, 1829) ; 
and Moise, L. C., Biography of Isaac Harby (Columbia: R. L. Bryan Co., 1931). Comments 
on Harby as a dramatist may be found in Quinn, Arthur Hobson, A History of the Amer- 
ican Drama (New York: Harper and Bros., 1923), pp. 191-192; Moses, Montrose J., The 
American Dramatist (Boston: Little, Brown and Co., 1925), pp. 81-82, 90; Moses, Mon- 
trose J., ed., Representative Plays by American Dramatists, 1765-1819 (New York: E. P. 
Dutton ‘and Co., 1918), p. _ Wegelin, Oscar, Early American Plays (New York: The 
Dunlop Society, 1900), p. 5. 
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A prepublication subscription campaign prepared the way for 
The Quiver. The Charleston Courier printed a prospectus from 
June 10, 1807, through July 2, 1807. In the prospectus, Harby 
praised Southerners for their material and scientific advances 
but chided them for a lukewarm devotion to the arts: 


The rising prosperity of our country, seems to encourage the hope of 
a greater attention to literature than has hitherto been afforded. At- 
tentive as we are, to the acquisition of the sciences, and their applica- 
tions to the purposes of utility, those alone should not attract all our 
affection; and while Medicine, Law and experimental Philosophy are 
approached with wonted reverence, let us at least, cast a “sidelong 
glance” on the deserted temple of Apollo—It stands alone, and its 
aisles resound but rarely with the voices of the Muses!5 


The Quiver, Harby thought, would serve as an appropriate altar 
to the neglected Muses. More specifically, the new periodical 
was (with imprudent condescension, perhaps) to “offer to the 
minds of the community a species of diversion, rather of a more 
refined, and we hope, of a more agreeable nature, than drinking 
punch or playing billiards.”® It would assuredly serve to bright- 
en and enlighten the lives of those “busy, active, and indus- 
trious” Carolinians who sought “no recreation but those of 
sense; no pleasures but those of indolence.”7? 

The plan of the periodical, its editor explained, would be 
threefold. It would contain original essays by the editor “on 
pleasing and instructive subjects” in which “the manner of the 
immortal Spectator” would be preserved “as far as our humble 
talents will carry us.” It would also contain communications 
from “literary friends” and criticism of “every production 
worthy of attention, that throws the gauntlet to publick opin- 
ion.”’8 

Difficulties were experienced in securing a sufficient number 
of subscribers to give Harby courage to begin publication im- 
mediately. In The Charleston Courier for August 10 begins a 
notice informing the community that the editor “expects the 
work will make its entré on the first Monday in September.” 
By September 2, Hardy had decided to advance this first tenta- 





Charleston Courier, June 10, 1807. 
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tive publication date to “the first Saturday in October.’’® Affairs 
were still not going very well, but by the first of October Harby 
had determined to delay no longer. He earnestly requested those 
who considered themselves subscribers to call at once at Mr. 
Hoff’s bookstore to discharge their advance payments so that 
they might receive their first issues on October 3.1° 

Examination of the complete file of The Quiver shows that 
Harby published a modified essay serial definitely in the Spec- 
tator tradition.11 The Quiver hardly rivals the “immortal Spec- 
tator” in polish, interest, or number of subscribers; nor does 
it fulfill the editor’s ambitious plan so far as communications 
and criticisms are concerned. Yet, considering Harby’s youth, 
The Quiver is not an unworthy publication. It exhibits, as one 
might expect, a sincere devotion to eighteenth-century literary 
ideals; and its contents are conscientiously modelled after Au- 
gustan examples of wit, satire, and sentiment. 

The neo-classic tone which dominates The Quiver is exempli- 
fied in “A Dialogue on Fame” which begins in the first issue and 
is concluded in the number for October 24, 1807, and we may 
note the Tatler-Spectator influence in the communications from 
“Bob Short.” Bob Short waggishly describes himself in his 
first communication (“From Lounger’s Hall, New-church 
Porch”) as a young fop who is continually experiencing minor 
misfortunes, such as getting his nose skinned or having his 
clothes soiled. Harby answers Bob’s jocose plea for advice in a 
similarly bantering essay.12 Bob preserves the coffeehouse type 
heading in his second communication, this time writing “From 
the Critical Club” ;13 but in his third contribution he drops the 
distinctive heading and, continuing in the same vein, announces 
his introduction into a literary club.14 The Tatler-Spectator in- 
fluence is obvious, too, in the satiric essays calculated to correct 
the morals or manners of young Charlestonians. Harby is 
severe in his criticism of those who are so noisy at the theatre 
“that the performance of play or farce” can scarcely be heard: 





2 See The Charleston Courier, ~— 2, 1807. 

10 See The Times (Charleston), 1807, or The Charleston Courier, Oct. 2, 1807. 

11 For a study of the Spectator aoe Somat in Charleston, see my article, “The Influence of 
— on Charleston Periodicals, 1795-1860," Studies in Philology, XXXV, 456-470 (July, 
1938 

12 See in the issue for Oct. 31, 1807, pages 72-74, Bob Short’s inquiry and Harby’s reply. 

18 Nov. 7, 1807, pp. 92-93. 

14 Nov. 28, 1807, pp. 132-133. 
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If our young men think it looks buckish and manly, and are de- 
termined to be licentious and noisy, they ought (if not for their own 
sake, at least for their friends) to choose some other scene for the 
exhibition of their talents.+5 

Two characteristic prose contributions are “A Character’’*® 
of “Tom Puzzle” and the story, “The Conscientious Robber,” !7 
an Oriental tale with the usual moral emphasis. Tom Puzzle is 
described as “one of the most eminent immethodical disputants” 
to fall under the observation of the writer. The conscientious 
robber, after breaking into the treasury of the governor of 
Sislan, mistakes salt for jewels and puts some of the salt into 
his mouth. Having tasted of the governor’s salt, the thief is 
constrained to replace his real loot. 

Harby demonstrates his interest in drama in the critical col- 
umns of The Quiver. He reviews The Mysterious Father, a 
tragedy in five acts by William B. Maxwell, “a youth of 
Georgia,”!® and devotes three pages in another issue to weigh- 
ing the merits of a production on the Charleston stage of 
Kotzebue’s The Stranger.'® 

For the most part, verse published in The Quiver is cut to 
standard patterns. We find, for instance, in “The Fakenham 
Ghost” (written by “R. Bloomfield, author of Farmer’s Boy’) 2° 
a conventional literary ballad. More formal verses are usually 
Popeian. A writer (Harby?) who signs himself “H.” adopts 
the couplet for a twenty-eight line elegy “On the Death of an 
Acquaintance.” The elegy begins: 

How great the loss! mute flows the bitter tear, 
Each painful drop the harbinger of care; 
Adown the cheek they slow dejected roll, 
While anguish thrills the keen regretting soul.?1 
A sonnet “To Delia” is compact at once of sentimentalism and 
neo-classic clichés: 
’T was not the liquid lustre of thine eye, 
Nor thy fine form to which might ill compare 
The bending statue,* nor thy glossy hair, 


* “The bending statue that enchants the world.” Thompson. 


M8 Nov. 14, 1807, p. 124. 

16 Nov. 14, 1807, pp. 107-108. 
iT Nov. 14, 1807, Big 121-122. 
18 Oct. 8, 1807, 

19 Nov. 14, 1867) . “Tos-110. 
20 Oct. 3, ‘1807, pp. 14-16. 

21 Oct. si, 1807, p. 78. 
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Nor thy cheek tinged with health and beauty high, 
Nor yet thy honey lip, nor those bright rows 
Of pearl, through which thy breath more fragrant flows 
Than balmy Zephyr when he wooes the May, 
That won my heart: for beauties I have known 
That almost equal’d thine, and have not lov’d! 
It was thy gentleness my bosom mov’d, 
Thy heart to feel for others’ miseries prone, 
Thy converse sweet, and (unaffected) gay. 
These shall endure when other charms are past, 
And while these shall endure, so long my love shall last.2? 


The least commonplace of the verses published in The Quiver 
commemorate “The Death of Jowler,” who is lamented by a 
“sentimental buzzard.” Unless the poem was written as bur- 
lesque to serve as an antidote for well-known lines dealing ten- 
derly with such creatures as field mice and asses, we must con- 
clude that a peculiarly savage, Swiftian, sense of the comic im- 
pelled “P.,” the author: 


High wing’d in air, the Buzzard scents 
Her luscious prey—O! strange events! 
When on the carcase she had poune’d, 
She quick her appetite renounced ; 

For lo! ’twas Jowler!—on the ground 
Her wings droop down—her sighs resound, 
“Ts this the ranger of the green,” 

She mournful cries, “whom oft I’ve seen, 
So fleetly drive us o’er the lawn 

In darkling clouds—a scented storm; 
On carrion place his stable paws, 

Dive deep his head and tug with jaws, 
Till gorged with the sweet repast, 

Lay spent extended on the grass? 

How oft I’ve at the sight been mov’d! 
We thrill’d with sympathetic love! 

Ah! dearest puppy !—on this plot 

Thou ne’er shalt lie and be forgot; 
Although thy bones may yet remain 
Upon this lov’d, ensanguin’d plain, 

Thy better part, by me possess’d, 

In this found [stc] bosom shall be pressed, 
And soaring from this lowly vale, 

I'll waft thy essence on the gale.28 





22 Oct. 10, 1807, p. 32. 
28 Oct. 10, 1807, pp. 31-32. 
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The last leaves of The Quiver were scattered, like Jowler’s 
essence, on the hostile gale at the conclusion of the twelfth 
issue. Evidently, the pressure of indifference had proved too 
strong; the blandishments of the punch bowl and the billiard 
room had conquered the more refined appeal of the Muses. 
Whether it accurately reflects existing conditions or merely 
represents a disappointed editor’s Parthian volley, Harby’s de- 
nunciation of the culture of Charleston as being fundamentally 


crude and materialistic lends some piquancy to his anguished 
farewell: 


And now three months having completed the twelfth number of The 
Quwer, and the number of Subscribers being far from even paying the 
Expenses, the Editor begs leave to inform, that he henceforward dis- 
continues his unencouraged publication ... He returns his sincere 
thanks to the few valuable names that grace his list; and can only sigh 
that the Citizens of Charleston had rather calculate their dollars and 
cents, than smile upon his well-intended humble efforts, in the field of 
Literature. — The lid of the Quiwwer is here closed forever; and it is 
with a fervent prayer to Fortune, that whenever she next trifles with 


and insults her victims, to give at least some intimating frown, before 
she strikes so hard a blow.?4 


A great deal happened in the little world of Charleston maga- 
zines in the interval between 1807 and 1844. By 1825 Charles- 
ton was established as a magazine center. At least twelve maga- 
zines appeared in 1843, and a dozen magazines were printed in 
1844, the year in which The Floral Wreath and Ladies’ Monthly 
Magazine made its first appearance.25 The Quiver had been an 


24 Dec. 19, 1807, p. 190. Harby or one of his friends wrote in much the same vein to 
The Charleston Courier, Dec. 5, 1807: “The encouragement of Literature in free States 
has always been assumed as an evidence of their improvement in Moral and Political virtue. 

. All but —. Southern states are something mall of fostering the growth of Literature. 
Yet let it be said with indig 


mation by some future historian, that Carolinians had not the 
ambition nor = spirit to hold out any prize or reward to Literary exertion. ... A Lit- 
erary Paper was much wanting in 4 city. The alarming extension of vice in the 
manners of our youths required the lash of the satirist and the strong arm of ridicule 
to arrest its progress. ...” The contribution is signed, significantly, “A Friend to Native 


25 Editor: Edwin Heriot. Printers: Mooney & Lunham, 48 Broad Street, I, 1-8; B. ar 
kins, 10 Hayne Street, I, 4-7; B. Jenkins, I, 8; Heriot & Tenhet, 48 Dead's Street, II 
III, 2; Tenhet & Corley, 48 Broad Street, III, 3-57. Monthly. First issue: May, eae 
Last issue: April, 1846, 22 x 15 ecm, etc. $1.50 per annum. The title Heriot’s Magazine 
was used in January, 1846. See The Southern Patriot (Charleston), Dec. 6, 1845-April, 
18467. In advertisements, the serial is often Heriot’s Magazine; Heriot’s Monthly Maga- 
zine; The Floral Wreath, and Ladies’ and Gentlemen's Magazine ; Heriot’s Monthly IQWus- 
trated Magazine, of Science, Literature and Art; Heriot’s Magazine of = Literature, 
and Art. mS is possible that title and sub-title changed several times, thus giving rise to 
the variety of titles found in advertisements, although frequently the same issue will be 
found referred to by different names, e.g., The Floral Wreath and Heriot’s Monthly Maga- 
zine. I have found no complete issue of The Floral Wreath. The only known extant leaves 
are held by the Sondley Reference Library, Asheville, North Carolina. The Sondley holdings 
consist of twenty-four scattered pages preserved by Dr. Joshua Barker Whitridge (pre- 
sumably the author of most of their contents), who had them bound in a miscellaneous 
volume which contains his articles, essays, and addresses. 
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exciting adventure for its editor; Harby established the serial in 
the expectation that the better class of people in Charleston 
would respond favorably to its neo-classic appeal. The Floral 
Wreath was just one in a series of ephemeral literary peri- 
odicals ; it was intended for an expanded reading public, but the 
new serial had to bid for support against the attractions of three 
other literary periodicals?® published in Charleston in the same 
year. It also competed with six religious serials,?7 an agricul- 
tural journal,28 and two foreign language serials.2® There 
were, too, the Northern and English publications to reckon with. 
Despite his agonized farewell, Harby incurred no great loss 
when The Quiver suspended publication. He had never expected 
his magazine venture to yield a large cash harvest. By 1844, 
however, journalism had become more than an avocation in the 
South; and Edwin Heriot,?° one of the more assiduous South- 
ern magazinists, doubtless founded The Floral Wreath as a 
bread-and-butter enterprise. 

Heriot’s new magazine appeared in the middle of an era of 
lush sentimentalism, reform, and painfully middle-class moral- 
ity. Harriet Beecher Stowe and T. S. Arthur were portraying 
in pointedly didactic tales the evils of drink, of gambling, and 
of coquetry. Magazines devoted to the presentation of sugar- 
coated pills for children sprang into being. It was as the editor 
of such a children’s weekly (The Bouquet) that Heriot re- 
ceived his editorial training.*1 Indeed, The Floral Wreath was 





26 The Orion, The Rambler, a The Southern Quarterly Review. 

27 The Charleston Observer, The Gospel Messenger, The Southern Baptist, The Southern 
Christian Advocate, and The United States Catholic Miscellany. 

28 The Southern A turist. 

29 The Polyglott and The Interpreter. 

80In spite of Heriot’s activities as writer, editor, and publisher, no sketch of his life 
seems to be available. I have been able to gather a few shreds of information which 
might lead to additional discoveries. An engraving by H. Jackson of Charleston, of 
Thomas B. Heriot’s —— place, Richmond on the Ashley, appeared in The a _renth 
ja Pong A, See The Charleston Courier, Nov. 12, 1844, and March 
Stones in St. Philip’ s churchyard, Charleston, mark the graves of _— Julia Heriot (wife 
of William C. Heriot), born 1832, died 1859, and of Thomas Boston Heriot, third son of 
Benjamin D. and Sophia H. Heriot. This second stone has sunk so gosoly that the de dates 
inscribed on it cannot be read. In 1854 Edwin Heriot was secretary of the newly organized 
vestry of Christ Church, Shepheardboro. See a Southern Episcopalian, I, 234-235 (Aug. 
1854). In 1858 Heriot served as secretary of the vestry and as «member of the building 

tee A “The Shepheardboro’ Mission.” See The Southern Episcopalian, IV, 646-649 


Heriot edited The Bouquet from 1841-1843. He joined the staff of The Southern Lit- 
— ee 1851 to assist Paul Hamilton Hayne, then editor. His work with The 
Southern Literary Gazette followed what seems to have been an unsuccessful attempt to 
Fag lle’ a gestediaah which he had ‘outniieiliy nen named The Southern Home Journal of Educa- 
tion and Domestic Industry. See The Charleston Courier, Dec. 9, 1850-March 10, 1851, for 
the prospectus. According to the prospectus, this proposed se serial would seek to preserve 
—_ of the South” and to keep Northern and abolition texts out of the Southern 
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greeted in The Orion as hardly a newcomer, “since it is nothing 
more or less than that pleasant little Journal the ‘Bouquet,’ new- 
ly baptized and apparalled [sic]. Formerly a weekly newspaper 
sheet—it is now a handsome monthly, of some 16 pp. double col- 
umns, presenting an agreeable mixture of prose and verse, orig- 
inal and selected.’’32 

But the new serial, being intended for others besides juvenile 
readers, was a little more than The Bouquet under another name. 
Heriot definitely proposed in his new venture to base his hopes 
for success largely upon an appeal to Southern women and 
Southern pride. Women afflicted with cacoethes scribendi could 
contribute their artless effusions to The Floral Wreath and have 
the pleasure of seeing them in print: doubtless in return for the 
boon of publication they would serve as unpaid subscription 
agents. Such we may imagine to have been the facts of the 
case if we read between the lines of an illuminating press notice 
from The Southern Patriot: 


This Periodical is intended, principally, to provide a fitting reposi- 
tory for those lighter essays in prose and verse with which the most 
gifted of our female writers may find leisure to employ their pens.®% 

Some respected names graced the list of contributors. Among 
those who contributed (or who promised to contribute) were: 
Mrs. E. F. Ellet, Dr. and Mrs. Samuel Gilman, Dr. John B. Irv- 
ing (editor of The Rambler), B. R. Carroll, W. C. and T. Addi- 
son Richards (editors of The Orion), the Reverend Benjamin 
Gildersleeve (father of Basil Lanneau Gildersleeve, the scholar), 
Louis F. Klipstein (the early student of Old English), Mrs. 
Anna Cora Mowatt, and Charleston’s own profuse poetess, Miss 
Mary Elizabeth Lee. 

Unfortunately, judging from the extant fragments, the qual- 
ity of The Floral Wreath seems to have been determined by 
writers of a lower order than those named above. Lachrymose 
verse, didactic tales, and feeble essays are typical of the con- 
tributions preserved in newspaper reviews or in the twenty-four 
pages held by the Sondley Reference Library. 

The editor of The Southern Patriot chose for quotation as a 
special tid-bit a poem by the Reverend Edward Phillips: 


82IV, 197 (June, 1844). 
33 Quoted from page 82 of The Floral Wreath, Sondley holdings. 
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Tue Natvrat Brmez—Vinernia 

Time hallow’d mound! thy deepening gloom, 
With shadows dim the livelong day, 
Like Phantoms ling’ring in the tomb, 

Of ages past away! 

a a * * 

And Pines, which here the lightning sears, 
Like grey hairs of some giant crown’d 
And are the relics of departed years, 

Of thee, time hallow’d mound.** 


As characteristic, perhaps, as the melancholy lines on Virginia’s 
Natural Bridge are earnest stanzas descriptive of St. Andrew’s 
Parish Church: 


Beside the Ashley road, and on that land 

Of dreary swamps and never-ending sand, 
There is a Church, whose ancient pile appears 
The mouldered Ark of other scenes and years. 


What tho’, St. Andrews, round thy precincts grow 
The Tall rank grass, as wild as human wo; 

A moral grandeur fills the forest air, 

And seems to say that God is worshipped here.®5 


Taste in prose paralleled that exhibited in verse. We find 
moral tales on the temperance theme, such as “Eleanor Merton: 
or, Love at First Sight,”®* and didactic essays like the Reverend 
B. W. Whilden’s “Female Influence.’’?7 

A few of the more unusual contributions are preserved. The 
interest which Charlestonians had in France and French litera- 
ture is illustrated by translations of “Correspondence in Rela- 
tion to the Trial of Louis XVI,”*5 and (by an anonymous lady 
of Charleston) of Madame Helvetius’s “The Birds.”°® We find, 
too, a portion of a sensational Italianate story,*® and a review 
which pays particular attention to the realistic handling of 
Negro speech in Mary S. B. Dana’s The Young Sailor, a book 


founded on fact and published for the benefit of the Charleston 
Port Society.*! 





84 Aug. 12, 1845. The first and last of eight stanzas are quoted. 

385 From the Sondley holdings, page 26. The first two of five stanzas are quoted. 
36 Ibid., pp. 85-86. 

87 Ibid., p. 82. 

38 Ibid., pp. 81-82. 

89 Ibid., p. 154. 


» Pp. 85. 
41 Ibid., pp. 91-92. 
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Generous acclaim was given The Floral Wreath by contem- 
porary publications,*? and Heriot, if we may trust press notices, 
appears to have been energetic in making physical improve- 
ments in the magazine; yet, enlarging the periodical,+® print- 
ing on a fine grade of paper,** reproducing musical composi- 
tions,*5 and embellishing the numbers with “beautiful mezzotint 
steel engravings”*®—all this was not sufficient to build up a 
satisfactory list of paying subscribers. The “highly respect- 
able” corps of contributors and a vigorous attempt to enlist the 
support of Southern women and Southern patriots could not 
save The Floral Wreath. Heriot’s magazine proved hardier than 
did The Quiver, but Charleston was not fertile soil for a literary 
serial. The two rare periodicals discussed herein followed a 
course which, mutatis mutandis, might be charted for many 
others: they were begun with hopeful enthusiasm which soon 
gave way to dubious anxiety; various appeals and expedients 
were utilized in endeavors to extend the subscription rolls; the 
editors and publishers agreed to throw no more good money 
after bad; and, finally, the periodicals expired, more or less 
quietly. Surely the commentator for The Southern Quarterly 
Revidw (one of the longer-lived publications) purposed no evil 
spell when he took notice of The Floral Wreath—and in truth 
no malignancy beyond natural circumstances was necessary to 
encompass the death of a Charleston serial—but his lines have 
the elegiac tone characteristic in the Old South of true prophecy: 


Mr. Heriot is a young man, and seems to possess the requisites for a 
work of this kind. He has succeeded, thus far, in giving it an interest 
with the class of readers for which it is intended. We wish him suc- 
cess. Southern periodicals of this kind are said to be ephemeral. They 
are born, live and die in an hour. And why is this? Is it fair that the 
reproach should exist, when there are so many means of preventing it?*7 


Means for keeping literary publications alive in Charleston were 
never effectively brought to operate. 





42 See, for example, The Southern Quarterly Review, IX, 277 (Jan., 1846), and Sondley 
The Philadel 





holdings, page 22. The latter quotes notices from The Orion, Pi phia Saturday 
M s, The Camden Journal, The Southern Patriot, The Charleston Mercury, and The 
Temperance Advocate. 

43 See The Charleston Courier, Sept. 8, 1845. 

44 Loe. cit. 


45 The Charleston Courier, Oct. 9, 1844; and Sondley holdings, page 96. 
46 The Charleston Courier, Dec. 10, 1845, and Jan. 14, 1846. 
47 VII, 259 (Jan., 1845). 











UNPUBLISHED LETTERS FROM NORTH 
CAROLINIANS TO POLK* 


Edited by Exmassta Grecory McoPxerson 
[ Continued | 


From Junius L. Cuemmons!?7 


Lexington 13% Jan. 1845. 


Davidson Co. N. C. 
Dear Sir 


The suggestion I am about to make is presumptuous I feel it to be so. 
But impelled by a strong conviction of its importance I venture 
upon it. 

I believe myself thoroughly acquainted with the feeling of the Democ- 
racy in this section of our country I am satisfied that no course you 
can take in the formation of your cabinet will be so gratifying to your 
friends here as the reappointment of the whole of Mr Tyler’s cabinet 
with the understanding that they shall resign one at a time and at early 
periods. This course would free your appointments from any connec- 
tion with the successorships - Compliment the faithful men now at the 
heads of departments & prevent the sectional hostilities which would 
grow out of an unceremonious dismissal from office of capable, honest 
& faithful democrats. 


Most respectfully yours 
Hon J.K.Polk 


From R. Murcuison 


Jefferson Ashe County N. O. Jan. 21% 1845 
Excellent Sir 


By request of the Democratic Central Committee of Ashe County 
(formed last summer to promote your Election) I am happy to invite 
your Excellency to visit our village on your way to Washington, and 
to partake of the hospitalities of your fellow citizens of Ashe — plain 
& unrefined though we & our fare may be 


*In the preceding installments all the letters were found in the Papers of James 
Polk, first series. gg ge Samy ot ey -y: letters are in the Polk 
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We have seen a statement in the Tenn. papers mentioning that you 
would take the most direct route, from Columbia to Washington City 
and we deem this route as expeditious as any —viz via Raleigh & 

Our village is one days travel (only 27 1/2 from Taylorsville Johnson 
County Te-(where I had the pleasure of seeing you and hearing your 
speech on one occasion) from this to Wilkesboro 30 miles thence to 
Hamptonsville 26 miles thence to Salem 36 miles thence to Greens- 
boro 28 miles thence to Hillsboro 42 miles thence to Raleigh 28 miles- 
From Raleigh you can reach Washington City in 2 1/2 days — on all 
these matters however I presume you are sufficiently informed — but 
hope you will not consider this presumptuous. 

We do not expect that time will allow your Excellency to remain with 
us to make speeches or partake of large barbecues— although it would 
afford us great pleasure if you could do so— yet we hope you will 
honor us with your presence for a night & partake of our homely fare 
by way of a supper or dinner at some of our citizen’s houses— 

Your Excellency need not fear that you will be beset here in “our 
hills Country” by office seekers — there are none in fifty miles that I 
know of who either wish or expect any office from the Gen Gov* — 

Should you come this way as we hope you will, please inform us of 
the time and a committee-of our young men will meet you at Taylors- 
ville Te to conduct you hither — and on to Wilkesboro’ N C 

The committee in the name of the Democracy of Ashe wish you to 
accept their very best wishes for your health, happiness and the pros- 
perity of your administration and the assurance of their unbounded 
thankfulness to the Giver of all good for your elevation to that office 
which is second to none in the world — & the duties of which we consider 
your Excellency so eminently qualified to discharge 

Col Geo Bower!2® of this place sends his best respects to you & 
joins in this request with the committee he not being one because he was 
our Dem. Elector 

I have the honor to be with sentiments of high regard 


Your most obt set 


Sec De, Com 
Ashe Co 
N. C. 
To his Excellency 
Ja[me]s K. Polk 
Pres U. S. A. 





Ashe County in the North Carolina senate from 1812 to 
Manual of North Carolina, 1913, pp. 491, 498. 
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Private W. City 28 Feb 1845. 
My Dear Sir 


If you have it in contemplation to organize your cabinet excluding a 
representative in it from N. York I beseech you to reconsider that 
point. I cannot conveniently call to night to say all I would upon this 
point & some others, but to guard you against surprize I send you the 
counsel of a friend— one who if not so wise is quite as true as any other— 


God prosper you 


From Watter F. Leax 


Richmond County N. C 


March 11 /45 
James K Polk. 


My D Sir 


On leaving you on Thursday last just as I was stepping into my 
carriage your servant informed me, that it was your request that I 
should call, at 9 o’clock in the morning, at which time I would have a 
private interview. 

On returning to my lodgings, I afterwards learned, that there had 
been got up, a strong remonstrance against the removal of Mr. Camp- 
bell?3° & that it had been signed among others by Messrs McDufie 
and Huger.131 

It immediately occur4. to my mind, that the nature of the message 
which I rec’, through your servant, was for the purpose of imparting to 
me this information, and of making known, the delicacy of your 
position. 

My arrangements at home being such, as required my departure at 
the time fix’ upon, I concluded to leave, and to write you forthwith. 

On hearing of the protest alluded to I at once, made up my mind, 
that it was my duty from the relations subsisting between us, to relieve 
you from any embarrassment, which might grow out of the procrastina- 
tion of my name for the situation at Havanna. 

You will therefore please consider me as no longer an applicant for 
that place. 


129 Polk MSS., first series. 

130 Robert Campbell of South Carolina was appointed consul at Havana in 
1842, and continued to hold this post during Polk’s administration. For his services the 
government paid $2,000 per year. Official Register of the United States, 1843, 1845, 1847, 


181 George McDuffie and Daniel E. Huger were the United States senators from South 
Carolina. 
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In my first letter to you at Nashville, I mentioned in connection with 
Havanna, that of Minister to Brazil,1%2 (now fill‘. by Mr. Wise) if 
Mr. W is to be recall¢, I should be pleased on going there; that court 
is one of the most plain and for that reason, to me is most desirable as 
it accords, both with my habits as well as my desires. 

Should a vacancy here not take place, then I would gladly accept 
any highly honorable, place, which may be within the reach of your 
estimation of my competency. 

I should be glad to receive an answer, at your earliest convenience so 
as to be able to shape my business so as to meet any contingency, that 
may arise— 

With great respect 


your’ truly 


From Josepn TowaLzr 


Elizabeth Citey [sic] March 11% / 45 
N.C 


Sir it is my dutey [stc] to acaquaint [sic] you with the Conduct of 
Mr Willison [sic] G. Lamb18% the first inspector of this port Last 
Summer when the Brig W. J. Watson arived [sic] here Loaded with 
Salt from the West Indies his Son a boy of 13 years old was attaind 
[sic] to the dischargin [sic] of the Carco [sic] and he not there Sir 


he is a Strong Wig [sic] and your greater Enemey [sic] abusing the 
name of J. K. Polk to the Lowest degree _..............-.-------------- Sir your 
friends that is the democrats hope that you pay attion [sic] to this 
Letter 

Most Respy Sir 
To the Honorable 
James K. Polk 
President of the U S. 


P. S. he has been Impeached about 14 Months past 





132 Henry A. Wise of Virginia was partly responsible for the nomination of Tyler as 
Vice-President of the United States in 1840. When Tyler became President, Wise was 
offered the position of Secretary of the Navy, which he refused. In 1843 the Senate re- 
jected his nomination as minister to France. In January, 1844, his nomination as minister 
to Brazil was confirmed. In Brazil he manifested an active opposition to the slave trade 
until he returned to the United States in 1847 to resume the practice of la i 


w. Dictionary 
of Seen swank. XX, 423-424. 
188 Wilson G b was an inspector for the port of Camden at Elizabeth City from 
1841 to 1845. Official Register of the United States, 141, 143, passim. 
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From Davin W. Sronz}34 


Raleigh N. C 
Mar 13 1845 
His Excellency 
James K Polk 
Dear Sir 


An old college mate of yours and a warm political friend, has fre- 
quently expressed the wish that the President would tender to him one 
of two appointments, the Consulship to Liverpool or Treasurer of the 
United States. This friend is no office seeker and it is without his 
Knowledge or consent that I communicate this information, tho it 
would gratify him very much to be connected with your administration, 
yet he will not make any application himself. He is qualified for 
any office within your gift, being a lawyer of distinction in this State. 
I refer you to the Hon W™ H. Haywood our Senator for his ability & 
qualifications for the discharge of any office entrusted to his hands. 


He is no other than your Obt Servt 


From Jonn L. Lamson anp Epwarp W. Situ 


Greensborough N. C. [Mar. 23,] 1845 
Hon James K. Polk 
Sir, 
We as a committee of the “Hermean Society” of the “Caldwell In- 
stitute”185 have, now imposed upon us, the very pleasing duty of 
informing you of your election to an honorary membership in that 


We do this, taking into consideration your great mental & moral 
worth, for which you have been exhalted to the highest office in the 
gift of the American people, And above all, because you with us, can 
point, as being your birth place, to the soil of the “glorious old North 
State.” 

We earnestly request the acceptance of this membership, on your 
part, concerning which, we shall, with anxiety look for an early answer. 


Yours very Resp. 


134 According to Stone’s letter of September 22, 1845, and a comparison of the hand- 
writing with other letters of Stone, this letter was a forgery. 
135 ggg pw gy established at Greensboro, North Carolina, by the Orange 


opened doors on January 1, 1836, under the direction of Rev. der 
Wilson, a member of Orange rom North Ireland. In 1845 dissatisfaction arose 
over location of the school and it was moved to Hillsboro. Foote, William Henry, 
Sketches of North Carolina, p. 518; Coon, Charles L., North Carolina ‘Schoole and Aca- 
demies, 1790-1840, pp. 172-174. 
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From Wituiam J. Arexanprr!36 


Charlotte N. C. March 28. 1845 
Dear Sir, 


I feel a very great diffidence in approaching you on a subject which 
must be to you a constant source of annoyance. My friends here have 
urged me to address you directly and ask you to confer on me some 
office under the Government which you may think me qualified to fill. 
My practice at this time is profitable to me, and I could not surrender 
it without great injury to my family unless it would be to take some 
station that in a pecuniary point of view would more than compensate 
me for its loss. Those who ask favours have no right to dictate the 
terms on which they would accept, but my relation toward you is such 
that I feel authorized to write to you frankly. Many of my friends 
have suggested to me the Consulate of Cuba, but I learn that many 
more prominent politicians than myself are seeking it. 

That your gratifying my request on this subject would be acceptable 
to your friends in North Carolina I refer you to my friend Mr. 
Fisher187 who will deliver to you this letter, and you know me well 
enough to determine as to my capacity. I could have obtained a 
judicial station here but declined on the ground that no man in debt 
should fill that office. 

I would be glad to hear from you on this subject. Give my respects 
to Mrs. Polk and say to her that Mrs. Alexander is in Charleston 
on account of her health. Marshall I hear from often. 


I am Dear Sir, with great respect 
Yours & 


From Wiruiam J. ALEXANDER 


This is for Mrs. Polk 


Charlotte, N. C. April 2"¢ 1845 
Dear Sir 


I take the liberty of introducing to your acquaintance my young 
friend Robert Gibbon who will be in Washington this spring He is 


186 Seutins to the Official Register of the United States, Alexander was an unsuccessful 

ist Obaries Fisher (Oct. 20, 1789-May 7, 1849) was born near Salisbury, North Carolina, 
was educated by a private tutor, was admitted to the bar of North Carolina, served as a 
member of the state senate in 1818 aad cb & temater of Ge baum of Guineas from 1821 to 
i wee commen, Sf Se Qaaet ot come Se and 1832, was a member of the con- 
stitutional convention of 1835, and was elected as Democrat to the national House of 
Representatives and served from Farene 11, 1819, te March 3, Tas, and from March 4, 
1839, to March 3, 1841. He was not a candidate in 1840, but was an unsuccessful candidate 
in 1844. Biographical Directory of the American Congress, 1774-1927, p. 968. 
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the son of my friend Dr. Gibbon!® of the mint in this place and has 
been for sometime at Yale College. He was about two years ago at 
Washington College Tennessee where he saw you and has often spoken 
about it He is two young to ask for an office and therefore will I hope 
be the more acceptable to you 


I am Sir with respect your & 


From Dorie O. Hanton 


Wilmington N C Apr 17 1845. 
James K. Polk Esq 


Dear Sir 


I am emboldened to address you on the subject of our Naval- 
Officer in the Custom House. Gen! James Owen who it is said is to be 
removed to give place to a Mr. Reden,!3®—Owen is a mild -Whig who, 
minds his own business & meddles with no one, in his time of life he is 
past the day of Party or meddling at all in politics. No doubt in his 
day he had the same fire that others of us now possess but that is long 
since as he is now dependent upon his office for a scanty support of 
grown up respectable daughters & one of them on the very verge of 
the grave,— the man who it is said will supplant him is not in want of 
a situation; but very well off—Gen! Owen’s ability to perform the duties 
are undoubted, I have nothing to say against Mr. Reden but old men 
seem to learn the duties of an office, I am myself a Democrat & have 
always opposed with all my might & main the Whig Party & expect 
ever to do it —but to keep this poor old Gentleman in his office I have 
thus taken a great liberty—- he & my father in law old Duncan McRae 
of Fayetteville were very warm friends & if that good old man were 
alive he would join me in soliciting your power to keep him where 
he is—he & your family were great friends, a link was always existing 
between them which never could be broken I call upon his memory in 
supplicating you to leave this old man—where he is - for myself I want 
nothing; but the intimacy existing between his distressed family & 
my wife has caused me to take this step; the other officers in the Custom 
House have all been removed with two exceptions ;— The Collector M. V. 
Jones!4° Esq says he want no better officer about him than Gen! Owen— 


1388 John W. Gihen: wee conaves oh Gn teenth mid cf tho Unlied Sites lentes of 


a a wen he ee oe Official Register of the United States, 
P 


ey RG erg officer by James T. Miller. The la was en- 
dorsed by William W. Haywood, Jr. Eset tan lea Oat Gee 2 


140 Milton V. Jones of the Port of Wilmington from 1841 to 1849. 
Official Register of the Datted Staten States, 1841, ee, 1845, 1847, passim. 
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he is perfectly honest — sober & industrious—when he got the office; he 
took no man’s place — the office was vacant or nearly so- the man who 
was in would have been obliged to leave from his dissipated habits, I 
am with every sentiment of respect your friends & fellow citizen— 


From Wiriuuam J. ArexanpEr!*! 


Charlotte May 34 1845. 
Dear Sir 


Dr. Gibbon!*? who will deliver you this note is the assayer of our 
mint and is about to visit the North on business He will probably pass 
through Washington on his way and as he has no personal acquaintance 
with you I take the liberty of introducing him to you as an especial 
friend of mine & of my family. 


I am Dear Sir with 


great respect yours & 


From Witt1am H. Haywoop, Jr.148 


Confidential 
My Dear Sir 


I hope, and as a yankee might say I “calculate” that a Minister to 
England may be found outside of South Carolina after three ineffectual 
attempts to saddle that honour upon one of her statesmen — Mr. 
Cheves’s!44 celebrated letter I recollect advised that none of them 
should accept offices under your administration and so far they have 
pursued that course— if they were not following that advice- “Out Caesar 
out Nullus” I venture to write this to you because in thus expressing 
my own wishes I do but give shape and form to the sentiment of all 
your friends as they utter & feel it throughout the circle of my as- 
sociation. 

It is passing strange that our sagacious and patriotic (?) Fed Editors 
should have failed to detect the folly and ill manners of the Inaugurai 
until it had been re-shipped to them across the Atlantic! Before the 
English Premier gave them to understand (by a ship kept in that port 
for the purpose) how incensed he was at it not a single one of them 
had perceived the monstrous political blunder of our President! 

"14 Polk MSS., first 


series. 
142 See Alerander a — April 2, 1845. 
143 Polk MSS., 


144 gcitt Although. Langdon Cheves had retired from active politics, he was influential in 
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Funny enough is it not that three english words of your inaugural 
should have frightened John Bull? Lord Robert!*5 directly confessing 
the day after he had shipped off his wrath that he was bidding for 
Irish help to whip Jonathan - A “very small cloud” had brought him 
to offer the Maynooth College Gift!4® as a placebo to Irish disloyal- 
ty for fear of the U.S. And what a bounty! How immense the loyalty 
that could be purchased with £20,000 to £30,000! The whole thing as 
enacted in Parliament would be a broad & it will seem to every body in 
a little while [a] farce unless our friend Mr. Ritchie relieves it by giving 
more long columns to the subject in the “Organ.”!47 

Speaking of the Organ I must remark that the removal —alias the 
retirement of our friend Blair or whatever else it was has all been a 
mystery to me!4#8— No one explained it before hand. It is certain that 
the published articles do not disclose it to my dull apprehension— I hope 
it was done with such real good feeling all around as may not divide 
our party in the choice of Printer for Congress —- For independent of 
this injury to the party it would be a cruel misfortune to defeat Mr R 
and thereby ruin his personal fortunes. It should be remembered 
that the excellent old gentlemen is one of those sanguine mortals who 
may be misled by his own temperament in such a nation as this and 
there is safety in being cautious. I write all this as I do the whole of 
my letter for you and for your eyes only — Presumptuous as he might 
think it I should not like the organ less if the Editor would write less 
of himself — too many “We” & “Us” — Too much appearance of the 
adm" being supported by “the Organ” instead of “the Organ” being 
established & supported by & for the adm" - A little too patronizing to 
express it by a single word. This criticism is not entirely original with 
me. Saving these things and a total silence on Sub-Treasury I think 
our friends are pleased with the Union. 

By the way in connexion with this subject of Sub Treasury I re- 
mark that it is published in N. York (democratic) papers that the 
public Deposits are to be made with Banks who are to pledge the 
amount in Gov‘. Stocks. Can this be so? Is it not virtually paying 
the Banks 5 & 6 per Cent for keeping the money? If you deposit with me 
one 1000 Dollars to hold subject to your check upon condition that I 
buy in your note bearing interest 5 per cent that note is put with you 


- Sir Robert Peel was Prime Minister of Great Britain. His ministry fell in 1846. 
College had been established in Ireland in 1795 for the purpose of edu- 
eimai Catholic priests. Since 1818 it had received £8,000 a year from the British govern- 
pg In _— Peel proposed the government should donate £30,000 for buildings and 


° . ists, by 
secularists who disapproved of all ecclesiastical end>»wments, and by rigid protestants. 
Rees eng R ces its passage by Parliament. Marriott,  & By Badeed Since 

147 The Globe was supplanted by the Union as the Democratic newspaper for Polk’s 
administration. Both were published in Washington, D. C. 
148 Upon the advice of Jackson, Francis P. Blair and William C. Rives sold the Globe, its 
paca other equipment, and building to Thomas Ritchie and John P. Heiss for the 
um of $35,000. The last issue of the Globe appeared on April $0, 1845. In its stead on 
May 1, 1845, “ Union appeared. Smith, William Ernest, The Francis Preston Blair Fam- 
ily in * Politics, I, 180-181; MecCormac, Eugene Irving, James K. Polk, pp. pay yr F. P. 
Blair to Andrew Jackson, "March 30, 1845, Papers of Andrew Jackson, Library of Congress. 
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in pledge or as a security the Interest still accruing and we settle the 
account at the end of a year how does it stand? 

I pay your check for $950 & take back the note out of pledge will it 
not close the transaction in substance & effect? What is this if it is 
not allowing me the Interest for taking your money to keep? I am not 
very vain of my Financial learning but really the thing looks so to my 
plain knowledge of figures. 

The subject of Texas is one upon which you know my opinion so 
well that I should be making it a bore to write much on it. - 

The choice of alternatives having been made by you — probably upon 
information about w" I know nothing - to speak my mind of what is 
past this past recall would be idle & unnecessary ~Without meaning 
therefore to express either my concurrence or non concurrence I have 
misapprehended the state of your feelings to me if you can take it a 
miss in me to say that I have strong fears of our own Congress. Very 
probably however your experience last winter how easy a matter it was 
to be deceived on such a subject where leading polit™*- acted upon mere 
conceptions in respect to the vote of Senators suggested the policy of 
ascertaining with certainty what might be the end of the course taken- 
before others were excluded 

Should Texas form a Const®. and that is laid before the next Con- 
gress for her admission as a state and yet the next Congress shall refuse 
to admit Texas the embarrassments to Texas — to the Union— & to your 
adm™— would be very great- not to say very perilous. And yet with 
the lights before me I am obliged to say I apprehend there is no little 
danger of it — if the subject is presented out & out in the form of the 
Resol"— colonel Brown or the House Resol*— I recollect that my fears 
were considered unworthy of notice last winter until it was almost too 
late - I remember & you know the circumstances which arrested our 
progress toward defeat- I cannot shake off the dread of imminent 
perils ahead of this measure (in the form proposed)— It is by no means 
my intention to croak — But to alarm into vigilance by the humble 
warning of a friend your forethought & against the dangers of a false 
security & nothing more - If my judgment did not approve of the Act 
and my public station as well as my personal relations make it a duty 
to do at least so much you can very readily understand why I could 
have preferred to say nothing on this subject. - 

I see that my friend Col Stevenson of N. York in whose behalf I 
become so warmly enlisted failed to get the station of Naval officer - 
From the name “Naval” I hastily assumed that the appointment be- 
longed to the Navy Depart-carelessly omitting to recur to its duties 
I overlooked the fact of its being an office in Treasury Department- 
Had I known that Mr. Morris the next most conspicuous and active 
agent in exposing the Infamous pipe laying frauds would be appointed 
Post Master I should have urged Col. S. claims upon Democratic party 
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even more strongly — But “N’ importe.” Though sorry for it I am most 
disappointed. 

If in the multitude of your engagements you should find time and 
feel inclined to write you know it will give me pleasure to receive your 
letters- I should have reminded you of this long ago by an earlier 
compliance with your parting request that I should write you But the 
fact is I feel a great reluctance at obtruding my crude opinions and 
every day convinces me more and more that I ought to quit political life. 
Still I beg you to understand once for all that at any time & at all 
times I am ready to serve you — if you should think I can serve you 
by doing anything for your adm”. consistent with the obligations of a 
Patriot & a christian gent"— and I am sure you will not ask me to saeri- 
fice those of the one or the other— 

This is the first letter I ever wrote to a Prest and you will perceive 
that by turns I have forgotten & then again recollect that I was ad- 
dressing a President of the U S.! 

Any way you will please consider the whole letter as one of con- 
fidential seribling to a friend: 

My best respects to Madame if you please - 


May God bless you 
Raleigh 19 May 1845 


From Wiu1am H. Harwoop, Jr.14 


4 June 1845. 
To the Prest of the U. States 


The gentleman who will hand this to you is David W. Stone?5° of 
this City the son of Gov Stone of this State decd. 

Mr. Stone is a particular friend of mine — personal & political. He 
used to be one of us at the University and he is a warm supporter of 
your administration as he was of your election. I have no doubt you 
will recollect him but as he apprehends not I give him this note in 
order that he may not pass W. City with his wife without being able to 
know who “J. K. Polk is?” 

Mr. Stone is on his way North for pleasure as he & his wife have 
no children at home to tie them there like I have. I have the honour 
to be your friend 

Raleigh, N. CO. 





The North Carolina Historical Review, XVI (1939), 382, note 95. 
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From Joun H. WuHErrer 


Beattysford N O 


20th June 45 
My dear Sir 


It will be gratifying for you to know that we have nominated in 
this your native district of your native State an approved friend that he 
will be elected to the next House of Reps. Charles Fisher Esq.45? 

The canvass opened this week at Lincolnton between Col Barringer 
& him; and a more triumphant victory reason & justice never had over 
prejudice & error. Our party are in the highest spirits- the Whigs 
are dispirited & inert. 

I extract over from the paper of the day, a few words in relation to 
myself. Had I been less faithful, I should not have been removed in 
1841 by Mr. Ewing!5? from the Mint - Had I not devoted all the 
energies of body & mind to you, & your cause, I would have been now 
the treasurer of my & your native State. Your friends in every por- 
tion of the State would be rejoiced to see me promoted at your hands— 
and to serve under your administration is my ardent desire. Many 
of your friends (Gen! Speight!5% of the Senate, Col. Lewis,154 Mr. 
Woodbury,155 Judge Saunders,156 Judge Mangum157 & others and 
Col Johnson) 158 have written to you through me, which I presented 
in person, but I forbare knowing how much you had on your hands to 
press any claims (if I had any) in person, your knowledge of men, 
and their abilities will enable you to select such as will do “the State 
some service” without any importunity from any source — For such 
importunity must be unpleasant to you, as it is unbecoming in your 
friends. 


151 ~ 751 Charles Fisher was an unsuccessful candidate in 1844. Biographical Directory of the 
American Congress, 1774-1927, p. 968. 

152 Thomas Ewing was Secretary of the Treasury during the brief administration of 
mom, Owing to the controversy over the bank vetoes of Tyler, Ewing 
resign 


153 Jesse Speight, after having held several political offices of trust in North Carolina, 
moved to Mississippi, where he resumed =, interest in politics and was elected as a 
Democrat te the United States Congress, ng from March 4, 1845, until his death at 
a a ppi, May 1, 1847. Bioprophical Directory of the American Congress, 

= Pp 

54 William B. Lewis of Nashville, Tennessee, was a close personal friend of Jackson. 

Ueuh Jackson’s elevation to the Presidency, Lewis became Second Auditor of the 
as well as a resident of the White — and a member of the “Kitchen Cabinet.” 
Dictionary of American Biography, XI, 

Saad Gastee aeatlon Miuiner of the Treasury under Jackson. 

156 Romulus M. Saunders was appointed minister to Spain 4, Polk. See Saunders to 
Polk, July 22, Aug. 8, Aug. 12, 1845; William H. Haywood, Jr., to Polk, Aug. 15, 1845. 

157 Willie P. Mangum (May 10-Sept. 14, 1861) graduated from the University of North 
Carolina in 1815; studied law; was admitted to the bar in 1817; was a member of the 
house of commons of North Carolina in 1818; served as judge of the superior court of the 
State for two terms; served in the House of Representatives S B ang United States from 
March 4, 18238, until March 18, 1826, when he resigned; served in the United States Senate 
from March 4, 1831, until his resignati ion, November 26, 1836; ‘eb elected as a Whig to 
fill the vacancy in hag United States Senate by the resignation of Bedford Brown and 
served from November 25. Sa" until March 3, 1853. Biographical Directory of the Amer- 
ican Congress, 1774-1927, 1284. 

158 Richard M. Johnson wet his influence in Kentucky in behalf of Polk. 
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My friend Col Johnson will hand you, this and he and my friend 
the Hon R J Walker will suggest to you the point which I could oc- 
cupy, with satisfaction to you & credit to myself. 

Should you see the way clear to gratify my wishes, I will proove 
attentive and diligent, and if not, I shall be certain that your good cause 
exists, and continue to serve as I am now doing among the people to 
advance the true interests of the Democratic party. 

With my respectful rememberance to Mrs. Polk, allow me to sub- 
scribe my self your Excellency, obliged and faithful friend 


To the President of U S 


From Joun H. Wuesrer!5? 


Beattysford No Ca 


5% July °45 
My esteemed Sir 


I dislike to intrude on your valuable time so constantly devoted to 
your onerous duties, but our gallant friend Col Johnson I fear in his 
benevolence of heart, & sympathy may have already occupied much 
of your attention in my behalf - that I beg to enclose an extract from 
a speech on the floor of the Senate in our Legislature by one of first 
young Senators (which was not contradicted by any one) & shows you 
the appreciation of my fellow citizens. 

I did not desire my worthy friend to press my name too earnestly, 
because I relied on you — that you had long known me - that you knew 
my reputation and services in your cause — that you knew how un- 
justly I had been proscribed by a heartless set in your native state from 
a responsible appointment, simply on account of my devotion to 
principles — that if you wished, there were the simple testimonials in 
your hands from many of your most trusty friends of their apprecia- 
tion of my character and services & of their desires to see me associated 
in your administration. The first appointment I ever held save from 
the people was from the venerable Jackson, “clarum et venerable 
nomen” and that to his death I possessed his friendship, confidence & 
support & that I felt a desire to have the honor of being with you, & 
pledge my life honor and services to the success of your administration. 

I did not deem it respectful to you or agreeable to myself to visit 
Washington unless intimated by you ~ and this opinion is strengthened 
now by the intimation of the Union of the 25™ Ult°. 

Our friend Charles Fisher is making a most successful canvass, for 
Congress in this your native district. The Whig vote in the last elec- 
tion was about 350 majority and in Rowan we can over come this alone. 


169 Polk MSS., first series. 
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On yesterday there were 300 persons at my House, and I am sure that 
we can elect a man to Congress who will be a faithful aid to your ad- 
ministration— A faithful Aaron to our political Moses in his contest with 
the embittering Amalikites. 

Allow me to request you to make my compliments agreeable to your 
excellent Lady & believe me most sincerely & respectfully 


Your faithful friend 
To His Ex 
Jas K Polk 
President of U S 


From Romutvus M. Saunpers!®° 


Raleigh July 224 ’45 
My dear Sir, 


I have the pleasure to acknowledge the receipt of yr letter (private) 
of the 17% inst— In which you do me the favor to renew the intimation 
given me, when last I had the pleasure of seeing your intention at 
some suitable period to tender me the acceptance of some foreign 
mission, either that to Spain or some other of equal grade. I thank you 
very sincerely for this mark of confidence— the more valued, as the 
appointment, if confirmed, will be of yr own free offering, a like honor- 
able to me and gratifying as I have reason to believe to many of our 
mutual friends in the State. 

As you desire me to say, whether such a service would be agreeable 
to me, I am frank to say, these and private considerations which would 
render a change of scene and occupation particularly desirable to me, 
and I shall feel highly flattered, if it should comport with your views 
to engage me in our Diplomatic corps— anxious as I am for the suc- 
cess of your administration in every branch of the public service. And 
without presuming to interfere with my arrangements you may have 
in contemplation, you will pardon me for suggesting, that certain fam- 
ily consideration might render a residence at Berlin more agreeable, 
than at Madrid— Tho’ you will of course consult what you may consider 
as especially due the public interest. 

In respect to the time of making the appointments to which you con- 
template, I should have thought it both proper and respectful, to await 
the meeting of Congress, unless in case of pressing emergency, but for 
the opposition made at the close of the last session— There would seem 


160 Polk MSS., first series. At the Democratic convention of 1844, Romulus M. Saunders 
moved the adoption of the two-thirds rule which defeated Van Buren’s nomination for 
President. During the campaign Saunders worked for Polk’s election, making a large num- 
ber of campaign speeches. Saunders was considered for a position in the cabinet. His 
app*%intment as minister to Madrid was not confirmed until February 26, 1846. Dictionary 
of American Biography, XVI, 382-383. 
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to imply that a change in our diplomatic agents, was not only expected, 
but called for— It would then become a more personal question,— and 
whilst I should myself f[e]el very reluctant to leave the Country with- 
out a confirmation; if I anticipated the remotest difficulty— yet as I 
should feel no fears of that kind, I deem it not indicative to add, in 
the event of my employment; it would be more agreeable to me to 
leave early in the fall— But this is a matter on which you are much 
more competent to decide & I beg you will not consider me at all im- 
patient. As to the Secretary, it so happens the young gentleman to 
whom you refer is one of my friends, his selection of course would be 
entirely acceptable to me-1*! 


With sincere respect 


& esteem — Yr friend 
His Excellency 
J. K. Polk P. U/S— 


From Joun H. WHeEeier 


Beattysford 29% July ’45 
To His Excellency 


The President 
My esteemed Sir, 


I enclosed last mail to my friend, the Secretary of the Treasury, a 
letter for your eye, relative to the Bureau of Clothing & Provisions 
attached to the Navy Department. 

From the uniform treatment that I have received from you, of kind- 
ness, and from the more recent assurance which you gave our esteemed 
friend the Hero of the Thames, I am induced to think that the time is 
not distant, when I shall receive some testimonial of your confidence; 
and I shall be enabled to aid by my devotion to business & what talent 
I possess the advancement of your administration. Allow me to call 
your attention to the grounds (other than above named) of my ex- 
pectation. 


ist I was removed in 1841 by the heartless Ewing from the superintend- 
ency of the U S. mint. 

2 That it was for no other than political cause, is evident, for the next 
year, the democratic party elected me treasurer of the state, an 
office in our state, as you know, of great responsibility & delicacy 





161 Thomas C. Reyno!ds of South Carolina served as secretary of the legation at Madrid. 
During 1847 Saunders spent most of his time in Paris, leaving Reynolds in charge of the 
legation. After a quarrel between them Reynolds was dismissed, although Saunders seems 
to have been in the wrong. Official Register of the United States, 1845, p. 160; Dictionary 
of American Biography, XVI, 383. 
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3 I was removed last winter from this office by a factious majority for 
no other cause than for voting for you, and activity in your cause 

4 The letters of Hon Levi Woodbury dated 10 of March last, the 
original of which I file with you states his testimony of my worth 
and that my conduct as Supetintendent of the mint met the appro- 
bation of the Government, and “Evidenced much fidelity and 
devotion to my duties” 

5 Judge Saunder, & Judge Mangum of No Ca in letters also filed with 
you bear unqualified testimony to their anxiety to see me promoted 

6 Gen! Speight of the Senate, Col Lewis of Arks Col Johnson & Dr 
Patterson1®2 of the mint also write in testimonials filed with you. 


But you have long known me, or others can be procured if necessary. 
Should you find it in your power to serve me. I shall be grateful; or 
if not convenient, I shall not complain, but be satisfied that you have 
some good reasons and that there are other & better men in the republic 
to serve her. Be assured that none will be more faithful & ardent in 
your service, and none more devoted to duty. 

Our elections come off in a few days— I think that Mr Fisher will be 
elected in this District; we are straining every effort to effect it. 
Clingman!®3 is opposed by James Graham, & it is confidentially hoped 
with success, in the District above us I will write the moment the elec- 
tions are over. 


With sentiments of regard & respect 


I am yours sincerely 


From Romutus M. Saunprrs!®4 


Raleigh Augt. 8. ’45 
My dear Sir— 


I thank you for your kind letter of the 4*%~- instant- I should as a 
matter of choice prefer the mission to Spain above all others— and only 
suggested Berlin under the impression that it might be more agreeable 
to my family on account of the Protestant worship and the education of 
my children— But I take it there would be no difficulty on this score in 


162 Robert M. Patterson was appointed by Jackson as Director of the United States Mint 
in Philadelphia, where he continued to direct the work until he was —— to resign in 
1851 owing to ill health. National Cyclopaedia of American Biography, 347. 

163 Thomas L. Clingman (July 27, 9 Ee 8, 1897) was born my "Huntsville, North 
Carolina; was educated in the public schools of Iredell County and at the University of 
North Carolina ; served in the state house of commons in 1835 and in the senate in 
1840; was elected as a Whig to the twenty-eighth Congress; served from March 4, 1845, 
to fen €, 1508, @hen he sestened te to become a United States senator ; served as senator 
from May 7, 1858, to March 28, 1861, when he withdrew; served as a brigadier general 
in the Confederate army; was selected as a delegate to the "Democratic convention in 1868 ; 
and spent a great deal of time exploring and measuring mountain peaks in western North 
Carolina. Biographical Directory of the American Congress, 1774-1927, p. 824. 

164 Polk MSS., first series. 
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Madrid - The health of M™ Saunders 1®5 not being good and her 
spirits still worn — owing to our dreadful affliction of last winter — on 
her account & to await a winter voyage, I am venturing to suggest an 
early day — so far as I am personally concerned, a few months delay 
would not be objectionable — But I beg these matters may not be allowed 
to change any arrangements of yr own — Our election is just over—16 
I have no fear of this part of the State- I have some doubt as to Wash- 
ington & Rockingham districts — since three of the candidates are very 
strong- I have strong hopes for the Charlotte district — Fishers election 
would aid us greatly in regaining the state— 

Allow me to congratulate you on the success of Texas annexation— 
I fear there may be a difficulty on the part of some Senators — Mr’. 
Haywood, remarked to me a few days since, he wished you had by some 
sort of compact removed the scruples of some Senators— but I should 
think public opinion was too strong to admit of difficulty— 

When you shall have decided as to the mission, time I shall be glad 
to be advised, that I may arrange my private matters— 


Yr, very 
Truly 
His Excellency 
J. K. Polk 
Prest U. S. A. 
From Romutus M. Saunpers 
Raleigh Aug*. 12.45 
My dear Sir- 


From what we hear I think it certain — we have elected Six & the 
Whigs three to the next Congress— I very much regret the loss of Fish- 


165 After the death of his first wife, Romulus M. Saunders married Anna Hayes J 
daughter of William Johnson, associate justice of the Supreme Court 
etn of American oe XVL ass. é 2 A of the United ‘oe 
n most Congressional districts in North Carolina candidates 
: -d n were elected by 


Ist. District: 6th. District : 


Democrat—James Graham, 1,441 Democrat—James McKay, 4,498 
Whig—Thomas L. Clingman, 1,081 Whig—T. D. Mears, 2,154 
2d. District: ith. District : 
Democrat—Charles Fisher, 5,342 Democrat—John R. J. Daniel, 4,872 
Whig—Daniel L. Barringer, 5,368 Whig—Robert C. Bond, 2,729 
8rd. District: 8th. District : 
Democrat—David Reid, 5,132 Democrat—Henry S. Clark, 1,930 
Whig—A. B. McMillan, 4,364 Whig—Richard S. Donnell, 1,224 
4th. District: 9th. District : 
Democrat—Alfred Dockery, 2,871 Democrat—Asa Biggs, 3,695 
Whig—Jonathan Worth, 1,922 Whig—David Outlaw, 3,549 
Sth. District : 


Democrat—James C. Dobbin, 5,242 
Whig—J. H. Haughton, 3,236 
For a full account of the votes by counties, giving the votes for Polk and Clay. with 
on on = yon vtes in each Congressional district, see The North Carolina Standard 
Raleigh , ug. . 845. 
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ers election for whilst we have gained one in the East — the strength 
in the West — I fear Gen'. Dromgooles 4%? ill timed letter about 
Barringer & the threat injured us in Mecklenburg — I send you the 
Register in which I marked the districts- Biggs 1®* has beaten Out- 
law169 & we think Clark17° is elected in the Edgecombe district — 
Reid!7! is certainly elected— 


Yrs truly 
The President 


From Joun H. WuHeerer 


Beattysford N C 


12» Aug ’45 
My esteemed Sir 


Our elections after a contest unprecedented even in ’40 & last fall, 


have terminated In this your native district, the following is the 
result. 


Fisher Barringer (fed) 
Mecklenburg & Union 498 majority 
Lincoln & Catawba 1152 do 
Iredell 1 063 majority 
Rowan & Davie 268 do 
Cabarrus 335 do 


1 650 1 666 


This District gave in 1840 a fed. majority of 1790 and in last election 
gave Mr Clay a maj. of 862 This favourable result is attributable to 
the zeal & activity of the candidate and democratic friends & to “the 
administration its progress & its policy” 


167 George C. Dromgoole was a Democratic member of Congress from Virginia. 

168 Asa Biggs (Feb. 4, 1811-Mar. 6, 1878) was born at Williamston, North Carolina: 
was admitted to the bar in 1831; was a member of the state constitutional convention of 
1835; represented Martin County in the house of commons of the e* j in 1840 and 1842 
and in the senate in 1844 and 1845; represented the State in House of Representatives of 
Congress from March 4, 1845 to March 38, 1847, and in the United States Senate from 
March 4, 1855, until May 5, 1848, xn he resigned, having been appointed w a 
as federal judge of the the District of North Carolina; served as a member state 
convention of 1861; and served as a gl judge from 1861 to 1865. Biopraphion” Direc- 
tory of the American Congress, 1774-1927, p. 700. 

169 David Outlaw (Sept. 140m, 22, 1868) was born near Windsor, North Carolina; 
graduated from the University of North Carolina in 1824; was a member of the state house 
of commons in 1831, 1832, ye 1834, 1856, and 1858, and of the senate in 1860; served as 
solicitor of the first judicial distri ct from 1836 to 1844; was a delegate to the "Whig con- 
vention in 1844; and served in dl of Representatives of Congress from March 4, 1847, 
to March 4, 1853. phical Directory of the American Congress, 1774-1927 p. 1376-1377. 

170 Henry S. Clark (Sept. 9, 1809-Jan. 8, 1869) was born near Leechville, Beaufort County, 
North Carolina; studied law ‘after graduating from the University of North Carolina; was 

a member of the house of commons from 1834 to 1836; was made solicitor of the first 
district ‘Maren 3, 184 Biovraped ‘ces ry Mconptea 17741087 B eA8. 
1845, to 3, 1847 ec! ° m Congress, 

171 For a sketch of David Reid see The North Carolina Historical Review, XVI (1939), 
350, note 122. 
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Every misrepresentation that falsehood could engender was heaped 
upon our candidate — merchants Manufacturies & Bank influence 
brought into the scale, and fraudulent votes polled; and it in a contest 
of 10,000 votes to receive a majority of less than 20 encourages us to 
say, that the district in all future contests is safe for the Democrats. 
Mr’. Fisher’s friends will contest the seat of Col B & prove illegal votes 
sufficient to overcome the small majority. But the most welcome news 
is that M*. Clingman is beated in the ist District by your kinsman & 
personal friend James Graham who received the united democratic 


In the next district (3¢) the regular Whig nominee (Worth)17? is 
defeated by Gen'. Dockery178— This will produce some family jars hard 
to reconcile. 

The Raleigh & lower districts will reach your eye before mine— but 
I am assured by my letters from sources to be relied on that of the 
remaining six district[s] —five friends true & trusty will be returned 
to Congress. 

May your health & happiness continue & your administration be pros- 
perous. Be pleased to make my respectful recollections to Mrs. P. & 
accept for yourself assurances of my regard & esteem 
To the President 


From Witu1am H. Haywoop, Jr. 


To the President of the U. S. 


Camillus Saunders a son of Hon R M Saunders (now in service of 
the U. S. at Boston) has applied to me to recommend him for the 
office of Purser in Navy and have done it in a letter to Navy Depart*. 
enclosed 

I deem it proper however to state as I never advise a friend to do 
what I would not do myself under like circumstances (a rule which I 
have always been scrupulously exact in pursuing about appointments 
to Office), that if it should be in contemplation by you to confer a 
high office on Hon R M Saunders the father as rumour says it is then 
I do not wish to be understood as saying that the son also should be 
made a Purser—- I have another reason for stating this distinctly at 





172 Jonathan Worth (Nov. 18, 1802-Sept. 5, 1869) was born in Guilford County, at- 
tended Caldwell Institute and studied law under Archibald D. Murphey, whose daughter he 
later married; served in the house of commons in 1830, 1831, 1858, 1860; tock @° bead in 
formulating a protest in the legislature of North Carolina against nullification, though he 
opposed Jackson; was an unsuccessful candidate for Congress in 1841 and 1845; was 
state treasurer in 1862 and governor in 1865 and 1866, yy until 1868, when reconstrue- 
tion was begun under military authority. Dictionary of American Biography, XX, 536. 

173 Alfred Dockery (Dec. 11, 1797-Dec. 7, 1875) was born near Rockingham, North 
Carolina; served in the house "of commons in 1822, and in the state constitutional con- 
vention of 1835, and in the state senate from 1836 to 1844; was elected as a member of 
the House of Representatives of Congress and served from March 4, 1845, to > Sieh 3, 1847, 
and from March 4, 1851, to March 3, 1853; and was an unsuccessful candidate for governor 
in 1854. Biographical Directory of the American Congress, 1774-1927, p. 912. 
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present & in connextion [sic] with the recommendation —If Camillus 
were made Purser upon my nomination and then his Father some- 
thing still higher it might bring the implication upon your adm® of 
conferring the offices bestowed upon N. Carolina too much in one 
house If on the other hand it is a mistake and Hon R. M. S. is not 
to be sent to Spain or the like then He or his particular admirers might 
say that J had recommended the son so as to defeat the Father’s ex- 
pectation — Indeed I have felt determined not to expose my own course 
to misrepresentation and therefore (without assigning my reasons for 
it) I have consulted Hon R. M. S. upon the point whether he objected 
to my nomination of his son- As respects R. M. 8S. elevation you know 
that I have had no agency in attempting either to promote it or to de- 
feat it. The relations (personal & political) are not unfriendly but they 
are not confidential- 

You now understand me and you see in this letter which is meant 
for you the excuse for enclosing to your address a nomination that be- 
longs to Navy Depart: 

I thank you for your private letter rec’d a day or two ago and I will 
reply to it before long 


Your friend 


Raleigh 15 Aug 1845. 


From Wriu1am H. Harwoon, Jr.174 
Private 


Raleigh 25 Aug 1845 
My dear Sir 


I have had the honour to receive your favour in due course of the 
Mail and I thank you for it but never for a moment did I take any 
exception to its delay and he must be a sorry sort of a friend who ex- 
pects one burthened as you have been with the cares and responsibilities 
of your high station to be punctual in answering letters so unimportant 
as mine. 

The Elections in North Carolina have been favourable and they in- 
dicate to those who are familiar with our politics a more decided feeling 
of confidence in your administration than the bare fact of electing a ma- 
jority of Demo: Members does to the world. Had our State Legisla- 
ture been chosen this year as was the case in Tennessee there would 
have been a similar result. But another year will be the same to us 
unless there should spring up some unfortunate divisions in the Demo- 
cratic party— about which I confess to you that I am not free of ap- 
prehension. 


174 Polk MSS., first series. 
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I congratulate you upon the Tennessee election and I feel heartily 
glad that the Senate is to be rid of Foster!75 whose reputation has out- 
run his merit- and with whom I think it is a cardinal doctrine of 
political faith to dislike you- 

I expressed to you in my first letter a dread of some difficulty about 
Texas in our Congress and although I see much reason to overcome 
it when I learn from your letter that no solicitude on that subject is 
felt at W. City still I am bound in answer to say that my solicitude is 
occasionally still a source of anxiety to me— It is not to be forgotten 
that 24 Senators stand committed before the Nation and the world 
upon the “mode & manner of annexation” and are pledged against it 
upon constitutional grounds. Any three of the rest may therefore join 
& do great mischief and this is an immense power to be put into the 
hands of any three men. 

Amongst the 24 are many who profess that their opposition was made 
upon the single ground of being honestly scrupulous about the pro- 
posed method of annexing Texas, and some who worked for the alterna- 
tive resolutions only avowed those scruples to prevent a defeat of the 
measure. Mr. Bagby'?® for one distinctly stated in the Senate you 
know that unless a Treaty were made he would not vote for the final 
admission— Hence I had at one time made up my mind most respect- 
fully to suggest to your consideration the policy not to say the pro 
priety in deference to the opinions of a large portion of our country- 
men of your opening secretly a negotiation after Texas had asserted to 
the Resolutions by which you might frame a Treaty for the Cession 
to U. S. of the wild lands of Texas & and submit it to the Senate 
for ratification without its interfering with the resolutions — In other 
words to put it in the power of the Senate to ratify the Treaty before 
Congress acted upon the Resolutions and then as soon as the Congress 
should act upon the Resolutions Texas would be fully into our Union 
without Indian Territory and her admission would be so nearly unani- 
mous as to give harmony — strength - & add to your administration 
Should the Treaty fail it could not at all interfere with the other 
measure and for myself I believe the Treaty would pass the Senate 
easily & triumphantly — Understand that I do not mean a Treaty to 
supersede the other measure but one which by its ratification would 
answer the purpose of curing the honest scruples of friends — disarming 
the opposition of political opponents — and reducing the limits of 
Texas to less dimensions before it is absolutely a State of the Union — 
One which should put the Wild Territory & Indians of Texas into the 





175 Ephraim H. Foster was a Whig elected to fill a vacancy in the United States Senate 
caused by the death of Felix Grundy, serving from b aggpe 17, 1848, to March 3, 1845. 
He was defeated for governor of Tennessee in the election of 1845. Biographical Directory 


P. from Alabama. He was elected as a Democrat 
fill the vacancy caused by the death of Clement C. iar cal waved foam ye 
1841, to June 16, 1848, when he resigned to accept the appointment as minister to Russia. 
Biographical Directory of the American Congress, 1774-1927, p. 660. 
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hands of the U. S. as property of the Nation, and convert its hearty 
advocates of Texas annexation —some of your own friends who may go 
for the measure as it is but who will do it reluctantly- One which 
shall prevent the State of Texas from prescribing hard terms to the 
U. 8S. in future efforts to diminish her Territory and prevent the organ- 
ization of a party— a sectional party (which might command a ma- 
jority in the House of Rep’s) for settled opposition to a future divi- 
sion of Texas altogether-or at all events unless the majority of the new 
states to be formed should decide against involuntary servitude who I 
fear may plausibly contend that the South by the very terms of those 
resolutions has conceded the power to Congress to prescribe conditions 
of one sort and therefore has admitted the right to insist under a change 
of circumstances to other conditions- I do not however go into a dis- 
cussion of so grave a point by letter-If I have said enough to express 
my meaning that must suffice and it is every thing I aim it. 

I pray you take this subject into consideration even now. I set up 
no high claims to the sagacity of statemenship and I have common 
sense enough to know that if I possessed it all one must know the 
facts and circumstances attendant upon such known only to the Execu- 
tive Department before he should venture to pronounce Judgment upon 
the acts of omission or commission of an administration— Still I have 
here at once performed the duty and exercised the privilege of a true & 
faithful friend by suggesting to your better judgment & more perfect 
knowledge of the things pertaining to this subject what with the lights 
before me would seem to me to be a wise course May God direct you 
and bring this matter to a peaceful happy termination & let what may 
be your judgment I am content 

I claim nothing from you but the right of having my communication 
treated as strictly confidential and then if my notions are ever 80 
crude & puerile I shall feel sure that I am exposed by them to none but 
a friend who will look more to the motive and less to the act I repeat 
that I am a mere tyro — But for the necessity in such a case of surren- 
dering my commission to the hand of a Govr who would transfer it to 
a political enemy of those who honoured me by an unsolicited election 
I would wash my hands of the cares and exertions of my station now 
& pursue my profession which I like so much better and the study of 
which though labourious is so much more easy to one who loves it & 
wherein success is less dependent on accident or clamour — I am not 
without hopes that your administration will grow strong enough before 
it terminates to allow of my taking the step that may suit my own 
happiness best without being considered faithless to my political creed 
or treacherous to my friends— 

I did not need as the assurance of your letter to make me confident 
of your being faithful to your political opinions as they were known & 
understood before your Election. But you will indeed be fortunate 
if jealousy and faction are not stimulated to the adoption of extremes 
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on the Tariff by some of our own party— And if the love of lucre or 
what would seem to be a passion quite as prevalent in one day the love 
of place or both together do not in some degree strengthen the more 
honest opposition to an Independent Treaty. 

I believed before I went to Congress that it was only necessary to elect 
a majority in favour of remodelling the Tariff to see it effected. One 
Congress has convinced me to the contrary— And another I fear will 
not reverse the impressions of the first 

The Tariff will not be materially altered — though the fault will not 
be yours —Remember the prediction & at the close of another Session of 
Congress see if I do not entitle myself to be called a “Yankee for a 
guess” — 

The prospect of a Mexican Dec" of War is such that I begin to vacil- 
late in the opinion I have entertained & expressed at home that it 
would terminate in nothing but an act of Non intercourse which per- 
haps will be worse as England whose interference with Mexico might 
stop a War would have some commercial interest in preventing a non- 
intercourse—For all govern. go for their interest and that would ex- 
clude America from Mexico would leave England alone to reap the 
harvest of a trade with her — 

I see that you are still annoyed by the complaints of office Seekers 
&c— I suppose it is unavoidable— If I were not ashamed of being en- 
gaged in such business how ever — I really should feel inclined to 
grumble at the reception my letter to the Treasury Department con- 
cerning the Naval affairs at Wilmington N. Carolina has met with— 
All I asked and I asked it very modestly or intended to do so was a 
reply in order that my friends might know whether Mr. Miller!77 
could be appointed or not— If I have done wrong I hope to be for- 
given for it by your secretary as your friends in Wilmington urged me 
to it & could not refuse tho the fault is hardly all mine— I have no 
wish to see your administration confer an office on any person whose 
appointment will not be satisfactory and I should despise myself if I 
could go about complaining that my recommendation was not honoured 
by success— But standing in the relation that I do to the adm®. our 
friends in Wil". thought I might be privileged to communicate on such 
a subject & that through me they could know the will of the appointing 
power— When I return to Wil*. in October I confess I shall feel morti- 
fied to excuse myself by telling them that no notice had been taken of my 
letter Apr or May. For this reason & not to be uncandid by conceding 
it I have alluded to the topic — I could not pretermit it altogether 
without insincerity — I shall be more than mortified if you should fail 
to treat it confidentially — as one of these confidential trifles which in- 
dicate the trust of a personal friend and the candour of a man who 
really esteems you above your office high as it is— 





177 See Haywood to Polk, Sept. 2, 1845. 
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The Newspapers are so full of advice to you about how you should 
conduct the war with Mexico— the Organ — News & Correspondents of 
Mr. Ritchie &e & that it would certainly be an act of supererogation 
in me if I should attempt it— If I should speak of it at all it could only 
be to say that as we have a Govern* and it is to be presumed they know 
something of the duties of a real friend of the adm®. should avoid the 
verity of public advice when it may be that another course may be 
deemed expedient & then the giving of advice in some degree may have 
committed one’s pride to conserve — We seem to be in a fair way to 
supplant the Govern‘. by the intrusion of the press - But I must stop 
to renew my thanks for your friendly letter & to assure you that your 
confidence has not been misplaced & will not be abused further than it 
has been by writing you a letter of two sheets when I know you have 
little time to read one “Princes are seldom friendly spoken to by 
their friends”’— Do you not find it is the case with Presidents too? 
Then you see in the freedom & familiarity of this epistle the token & 
the pledge of a friend who esteems you enough not to come in your 
presence with a mask on-— 


Mrs. Polk I trust will receive the expression of my respect & esteem 
through you whilst I assure you that I am as ever your 


friend 


P. 8. Upon casting my eye over your letter to see if I had replied to it 
I perceive that the question about our troops & being marched to Texas 
remains unnoticed by my letter long as it is- I am not entirely pre- 
pared to say with some that “Texas is ours” and that we “owed it to 
her to defend the Territory” though I do not intend to gainsay the 
truth of these propositions. One thing is certain & that sufficient for 
me— We owe it to Ourselves to prevent a forcible interference with our 
negotiations and as far as going upon the soil of Texas for that pur- 
pose the Governt of the U. S. had the leave of Texas & her invitation 
so that no wrong is done. The express authority of Congress to make 
the proposition gave authority by reasonable implication to do what- 
ever might be necessary (perhaps everything that was proper) to prose- 
cute the negotiation and Natural Independence & self respect forbid 
that we should permit any forcible check or impediment to our course 
of negotiation with another independent nation. If Mexico means to 
fight her war declaration should have been made when we passed the 
Texas Resolutions 

That having been done then Mexico should now wait until our Laws 


are extended over Texas and possession has thereby been taken by the 
U S. of Am: 


In few words such is my own opinion on this point — 
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From Witu14am H. Harwoon, Jr. 


24 Sep 1845. 
My Dear Sir 


I thank you for your frank and friendly note— and I feel glad to 
understand that my letter to the Treasury Depart. on the subject of 
Naval officer at Wilmington N. C. miscarried — It was no part of my 
object to extort from Mr W. either explanation or apology. I hope 
you understood me so: — 

I have no correspondence with friends at Wil". since May last when 
I wrote you the wishes & expressed my own. My reasons for not hold- 
ing further conference with them have been stated— To day I have 
written & unless they have altered since May you will receive in a day 
or two Mr Miller’s'7® nomination for Naval office. - 


May God prosper you & yours 
Your friend 


Raleigh N. ©. 


From Joun Hm!79 


Germantown. Stokes Co.N.Ca 


Sept. 34, 1845. 
Dear Sir, 


An old School mate takes the liberty of introducing to your ac- 
quaintance a mutual friend in the person of Capt. Jacob Shultz.18° 
Capt. Shultz lives in this County near Salem. Had had the honor 
to represent the same in the State Legislature. and is known to be a 
worthy and an honest man. 

Your Kind attention to him is respectfully solicited. 

In age as in early life I remain your friend. 


Very respectfully yours 


obedient servt &€ 
Hon J. K. Polk 
Prest. of U. S. 





178 James T. Miller was appointed naval officer at the port of Wilmington, North Caro- 
ag His salary was $1,000 per annum. Official Register of the United Bienen 1845, p 


18 
179 John Hill represented Stokes County in the house of commons in 1819, 1820, 1822, and 
in the senate in 1823, 1825, 1826, 1830, and 1831. A Manual of North Carolina, 1913, p. 809. 
180 Jacob Schultz represented ‘Stokes County in the house of commons in 1842. "A Man- 
ual of North Cavciten’ 1913, p. 810. 
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From Jonn H. Wueerzer 


Beattysford, Catawba O°. N°. Os. 
10% Sept. °45 


The following suggestions are respectfully made to the President, 
through the Secretary of the Navy, as to the propriety of transferring 
the Captain of the Naval Service to the Bureau of Provisions and 
Clothing, and appointing a civilian to discharge the duties of s*. 
office. 

I The act of Congress of 31 Aug. 1842 declares that “there shall be 
five Bureaus attached to the Navy Department—that the President 
shall appoint from the captains in the Naval Service a chief of the 
Bureau of Navy Yards and Docks, and a chief of the Bureau of Ord- 
nance & Hydrography” —and he shall appoint a chief of the Bureau 
of Construction, Equipments and Repairs who shall be a skilful Naval 
Constructor, and a chief of the Bureau of Provisions & clothing” 

The law limited the appointment for the Bureau of Navy yards & 
Docks, and of Ordnance and Hydrography to the Captains in the 
Navy; but the Officers of Provisions and clothing was entended by the 
act, to be filled by another rather than a captain in the Navy. The 
immediate and contemporaneous action of the Hxecutwe, under this 
law, proves the position; for Mr. Goldsborough,'®! a civilian, was 
appointed, who held the office until his death, and then Isaac Hill8? 
was nominated. The education, persuits, and habits of a Captain are 
not germain to such duties. Nor should the office be desired by a 
Naval Officer, since its duties are not likely to cherish that esprit du 
corps which has hitherto distinguished the officers of our gallant Navy. 
II. Public sentiment has been directed to this subject. It must take a 
strong case to cause friends who have staked every thing to elevate an 
Administration, to be compelled to draw public attention to any sem- 
blance of mal-administration. Already have resolutions of the Demo- 
cratic party in a meeting published in the Penrsylvanian of the 4% 
inst. called the attention of the President to this matter; the New York 
Evening Post has again alluded to it; also the Phil*. Ledger, The Ports- 
mouth (Virginia) New Era and many other papers have spoken very 
unequivocally the voice of the Democratic Party. 

III. The influence of the Bureau as now organized does not con- 
tribute to the success of democratic principles. The power and influ- 
ence of contractors works wonders. It may not be desirable that 





181 Charles W. Goldsborough (April 18, 1779-Sept. 14, 1843) was born in Cambridge, 
Maryland. He was the first Chief of the Bureau of Provisions and Clothing of the United 
States Navy and Chief Clerk of the Naval Department from 1798 to 1812. From 1841 
until the separate naval boards were established he was secretary to the Naval Bureau. 
Appleton’s Cyclopaedia of American Biography, Il, 672-673. 

182 Qn December 15, 1843, Tyler sent Isaac Hill’s name to the Senate as a successor to 
Goldsborough. On January 10, 1844, however, his nomination was rejected by the United 
States Senate. United States Senate Executive Journal, VI, 198, 210. 
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politics should extend to the Navy. But since in our republic they 
do and will pervade every part and portion of it, it is just as well that 
the influence of a republican administration should tend to advance 
republican principles. 

IV. In transferring the officer in charge of this Bureau to a ship or 
Navy Yard there is no proscription. It can be no just cause of com- 
plaint. It is believed that the Cabinet in doing this will receive the 
unanimous thanks of the nation, and this feeling will be promptly 
evinced through the Democratic papers and public meetings. A brave 
captain whose education has been naval, and whose life has been chiefly 
spent on shipboard, is transferred to his appropriate element; from a 
position not congenial to his former persuits to one more honorable 
and lucrative. 

Here are the reasons of public policy which are entitled to some con- 
sideration. 

The undersigned whose name has been presented, represents a state 
that yields to none in patriotism, and is now making an active gallant 
& successful struggle to throw off the thraldom of Whiggery. He is a 
native of that state & for the last 18 years has been associated with 
her political history and her government. He has always been a 
disciple of Macon, and possessed the friendship and confidence of Jack- 
son, and hence he has been marked as a victim of federal men and 
federal malice. Holding the post of Public Treasurer in North Caro- 
lina, he was ruthlessly removed by a Whig dynasty for no other fault 
than an open unswerving devotion to the true principles of the Gov- 
ernment. He is favourably and warmly recommended by the Leading 
friends of the administration, hardly a single officer civil or military 
of a high grade in the employment of the United States 


Respectfully submitted 
To the President of the U. S. 


From Witu1am H. Hayrwoon, Jr. 


Raleigh N.C. 


15 Sep 45 
To the Prest of the U States 


In 1841-Congress altered the Circuits of the U S so as to bring into 
the Judicial system several new states and that alteration threw one of 
the Judges very remote from his courts- Daniel!8® of Va. holds a 
circuit court in Ark.s &c—there are now two vacancies on the Supreme 





188 Peter V. Daniel was appointed by Jackson as United States District ju in 1836. 
the death of Philip P. Barbour in 1841, he was made associate —— < Supreme 
of the United States. National Cyclopaedia of American Biography, Il, 174. 
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Court Bench184 and these will enable Congress (unless they are filled 
or promised to gentlemen whose friends will thereby become committed 
against any action) to re-allot the Circuits and to bring in the new 
States without the creation of new offices should it seem to them fit’ & 
proper to act at all. 

I have had it in contemplation to move the subject in the Senate & 
was prevented by your predecessor’s sending in nominations which pre- 
cluded the hope of success— It seems to me to be but right and just to 
the Judges in Office to restore them to circuits not very remote from 
their residence as soon as death and the addition of other States or 
both made it practicable— I should be unwilling to move in it how- 
ever pending a nomination by you as it would have the appearance of 
opposition to the nominee and perhaps expose me to the suspicion of 
hostility upon collateral grounds—Further I am very sure that I should 
encounter opposition from the personal friends of the nominee of a 
sort to leave no hope of success, 

If you should believe this subject is worthy of your consideration I 
shall be excused for suggesting it and in that case you will be relieved 
for a season from the importunity of applicants as it would be a good 
reason for renewing employed until Congress shall have opportunity 
for action— 


Your friend 


From Davin W. Stone 


Raleigh N.C. Sept 22d 1845- 
Dear Sir 


A young Whig friend of mine informed me a few days since that 
shortly after your installation as President of the United States he had 
written to you in my name applying for an office!85— Having frequently 
heard me say when the Democratic Party were being taunted with be- 
ing the Spotls Party that there was no office in the gift of the govern- 
ment that I desired or would have. I suppose he made the application 
to test my sincerity — Never having desired any office under the gov- 
ernment, nor applied for one, nor authorized any person to make appli- 
caiion for one I take the liberty of writing this letter to place myself 
rectus in curiae before you- 

With the highest respect & my best wishes for the health prosperity 
and happiness of yourself & family and that you may so administer 





184 Vacancies on the Supreme Court bench were not always filled immediately. One of 
the vacancies had existed since Lm death of Henry Baldwin, April 21, 1844. The other 
had just been made vacant by the death of Joseph Story on pogbtember 10, 1845. The 
places were filled by Levi Woodbury, January 3, 1846, and by Ro! Grier, August 5, 
1846. Dictionary of American Biography, I, 548; VII, 618; XVII, Osas : ox 489. 

185 The letter referred to was dated March 18, 1845 
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the affairs of the general government as will redound to the honor and 
happiness of the Country 
IT am 


Your very obedient 


& Humble Servant 
To James K Polk Esqr 
Prest. of the U States 


Washington D.C. 


From Louis D. Huenry!86 


Raleigh Ne C 

Sept 25/45 
Confidential 
My dear Sir 


I know how valuable your time is, & I know how well you employ 
it, therefore, I will make no apology for the liberty I have taken in 
addressing you on the subject of this letter. I have lately returned 
home from New York, where I saw my old friend , -classmate at 
Princeton College, & secretary whilst I sat at Washington on the Span- 
ish Commission, Mr. John I Mumford.187 

His present office in the custom house is not adequate to the support 
of himself & family, which consists of a wife & several grown daughters, 
who by family & education & character are the most estimable & ac- 
complished women. They were born & reared ladies & used to all the 
pure & moderate comforts & enjoyments of life. Mumford is a fine 
scholar a warm friend, a true democrat & a man of undoubted talents, 
possessing a quickness & facility of transacting business which seems 
intuitive, and with all an able writer & an honest man. He had a high 
reputation in every respect at College, & whilst he served as secretary 
under me on the Spanish Commission, I not only approved of his con- 
duct & the way he discharged the duties of his station in all & every 
respect, but more, his quick perceptions & skill in business, excited my 
wonder & surprise. 

But nevertheless, as my heart yearns towards an old schoolmate & 
friend to his family, I would not conceal from you any matter, in which 





186 Louis Debonair Henry graduated from Princeton University in the class of 1809; 
was a member of the house of commons of North Carolina in 1830, 1831 and 1832, 
serving as speaker in 1832; served for many years as trustee of the University of North 
Carolina; and was a commissioner on the Spanish claims in 1837. General Catalogue of 
mary Pn. ~-tya 1746-1906, p. 121; Battle, History of the University, I, 280, 326, 3382, 

4 

187 John I. Munford graduated from Princeton University in 1810 and —— his M.A. 

degree in 1831. General Catalogue of Princeton University, 1746-1906, p. 
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you ought to know, & which might be misrepresented to you. Some 10 
or 12 years ago I learned that owing to some temporary embarrassment 
in his affairs he became somewhat intemperate— but this he soon over- 
come & has since been entirely, free from it. On the Spanish Commis- 
sion 1836, 7 & 8, no man lived & acted more temperately, orderly & 
correctly, & so he appears to live & act now; & I learn from the best au- 
thority in New York has continued to do so. I feel assured that in point 
of talents, information, knowledge of general commercial law, aptitude 
& skill in business— industry, probity & sobriety, and a true attachment 
to the democratic party & its principles, Mr. Mumford is qualified to 
execute with credit, any executive office within your gift, nor would it 
give me more pleasure to see a brother receive a high appointment at 
your hand, than to see him receive it. He would be especially qualified 
to discharge the duties of a foreign consulate, such as Havanna, or 
Register or Comptroller in the Department at Washington. Excuse 
My Dear Sir the freedom with which I address you. I write for a 
friend, a worthy fellow & his family — I have never, at no time in my 
life sought favors of any power for myself — no, I have always coveted 
the quiet shades of life & I trust I never shall, — but I feel it no dis- 
paragement to ask of you, a favor for a friend, whose talents & use- 
fulness, I feel assured, will never dishonor your administration, which 
the nearest wish of my heart would prompt me to honor & save. 

Mrs. Henry & myself beg to be most especially & warmly remembered 
to Mrs. Polk whose former attentions & kindness to us both we most 
gratefully recollect, - Mrs. Henry is as ardent a democrat as myself 
& we both warmly sympathize in every thing that concerns your private 
& political welfare, & trust that you will accept our warmest wishes 


& regard 
Very truly & respectfully 


Your friend & ser* 


[To be continued] 











BOOK REVIEWS 


EIGHTEENTH CENTURY NortH CAROLINA IMPRINTS, 1749-1800. By Douglas C. 
McMurtrie. (Chapel Hill, The University of North Carolina Press. 1938. 
Pp. vii, 198. $4.00.) 


That one individual should produce the steady stream of 
books, monographs, and articles flowing from the pen of Doug- 
las C. McMurtrie for the past twenty years is astonishing. No 
less amazing is the accuracy and completeness of his work in 
a field which calls for an infinite amount of detail. Mr. Mc- 
Murtrie has taken the whole history of bookmaking as his prov- 
ince. His first love, however, is American printing and his 
pioneer efforts in this field are rapidly building up a substantial 
literature and throwing light on many difficult biblographical 
problems. A capacity for extended research plus extraordinary 
ability as a literary detective peculiarly fit him for such under- 
takings. Recently appointed as director of the Inventory of 
American Imprints being conducted by the Historical Records 
Survey, a nation-wide Works Progress Administration project, 
Mr. McMurtrie has been given opportunity to make further 
important contributions to our knowledge of early printing in 
the United States. 

The present work, dealing with the beginnings of printing in 
the colony and State of North Carolina, first appeared serially 
in the North Carolina Historical Review from 1933 to 1936. 
Now in corrected and revised form, with numerous illustrations 
of title pages, it is available in a volume of handsome format 
from the University of North Carolina Press. The work is less 
of a formal history of North Carolina printing than a listing of 
publications from 1749 to 1800. The historical background of 
the subject has already been adequately treated by Mr. Mc- 
Murtrie in the second volume of his History of Printing in the 
United States. 

The first scholarly approach to the study of North Carolina 
imprints was made by Dr. Stephen B. Weeks, a one-time member 
of the Johns Hopkins University faculty. Weeks was an in- 
defatigable collector and a bibliographer of distinction. His 
Press of North Carolina in the Eighteenth Century, published in 
1891, listed 139 eighteenth-century titles. Only a little more 
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than one-half of these was definitely located, and the existence 
of some of the remaining items was quite dubious. Approxi- 
mately fifty years later McMurtrie has been able to improve on 
the work of his predecessor to the extent of recording a total of 
291 titles and actually locating copies of all except 52. In addi- 
tion, 39 doubtful titles have been included in an appendix, chiefly 
on the basis of listing in Evans’ American Bibliography. Any- 
one familiar with the shortcomings of Evans in entering titles 
which he never actually saw will be inclined to regard these 
with a jaundiced eye, as McMurtrie rightly does. 

Among the interesting aspects of any study of early state or 
regional printing is its geographical distribution and the number 
of presses. The fact that North Carolina in the eighteenth 
century had few towns of size and importance both delayed the 
introduction of the printing press and limited the demand for 
its products. The first printer, James Davis, who began work 
in 1749, established himself at New Bern, near the coast. The 
second printer, Andrew Steuart, also settled in a coastal town, 
Wilmington. Few other presses ventured far from eastern 
Carolina until near the end of the eighteenth century when 
printing reached west to Salisbury and Lincolnton. Altogether 
presses are known to have been set up in nine North Carolina 
towns up to 1800 by no less than 34 printers or printing firms. 
The most prolific of these was James Davis, to whom 99 titles 
are ascribed. The others vary from one to 36 titles. Francois 
Xavier Martin, later Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of 
Louisiana, who worked in New Bern from 1787 to 1797, was 
well up toward the head of the list. 

Mr. McMurtrie has presented a detailed analysis of subjects 
dealt with by these early imprints. In view of the fact that the 
chief reason for beginning printing was to make available the 
colony’s laws, we naturally find a high proportion relating to law 
and government — actually more than one-half. Next in popu- 
larity was religious matter: sermons, tracts, church minutes, 
and funeral orations, roughly fifteen per cent of the whole. A 
scattering of almanacs, political tracts, military treatises, fra- 
ternal organization proceedings, school books, general litera- 
ture, and works on medicine, science, and travel constituted the 
remainder. 
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The value of any bibliography of rare books such as this one 
is greatly enhanced by showing where copies can be found. Mc- 
Murtrie has given locations in 57 public and private collections, 
including two in England. Of more than 100 titles only single 
copies are known to have survived. Thirty-eight unique copies 
are held by the Public Record Office, London, 15 are in the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina Library, 13 are in the Library of Con- 
gress, and the remainder are widely distributed. Figures for 
total holdings are also of interest. The Library of Congress, 
with 81 titles, has the largest single collection, followed by the 
University of North Carolina Library with 73, the North Caro- 
lina Supreme Court Library with 57, the Public Record Office 
with 39, and the Harvard Law School Library with 35. 

The chronological arrangement adopted for the bibliography 
follows in the tradition of Evans, Church, Harrisse, and other 
famous bibliographers of Americana. On the whole it is the 
most useful scheme from the point of view of the historian and 
the student of printing. Indexes of authors, printers, subjects, 
titles, and place names compensate for any possible in- 
convenience. 

The volume is very appropriately dedicated to Miss Mary 
Thornton, who as chief of the North Carolina division in the 
University of North Carolina Library has been responsible for 
the development of the most extensive collection of North Caro- 
liniana in existence. 


ROBERT B. DOWNS. 
New YorK UNIVERSITY, 
New York, N. Y. 


THE WILLIAMSBURG ART OF COOKERY, OR ACCOMPLISH’D GENTLEWOMAN’S Com- 
PANION. By Mrs. Helen Bullock. (Williamsburg, Va.: Colonial Williams- 
burg, Inc. 1938. Pp. 276.) 

This is a delightful book. The author offers it as a compila- 
tion of favorite recipes collected from printed manuals known 
to have been used in Virginia households and from “little hand- 
written Books kept by early Housewives and cherished by their 
Descendants.” But it is much more than a collection of valuable 
recipes. Interesting pictures of the social background drawn 
from contemporary records preface each chapter. These com- 
ments, with the eighteenth-century typography, format, and 
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phraseology of the book, make it a real contribution to social 
history. As archivist of Colonial Williamsburg, Mrs. Bullock 
has been so steeped in the details of everyday living of the pe- 
riod that her work is imbued with its spirit. 

The first American cook book was printed in 1742 by William 
Parks in Williamsburg, and was called The Compleat Housewife, 
or Accomplish’d Gentlewoman’s Companion. In his preface Mr. 
Parks explained that he had taken his materials from a much 
larger work written by Mrs. E. Smith and printed in England 
and that he was printing only those recipes that were practicable 
in the colony, leaving out those that would merely serve to “swell 
out the Book and increase its Price.” With a similar purpose 
to include only the useful, the author of The Williamsburg Art of 
Cookery has selected her materials with the discrimination of a 
connoisseur of cookery as well as of a judge of the historically 
significant. 

Herb gardeners will be delighted with her table of favorite 
Williamsburg garden herbs with their common names, botanical 
names, and uses. The most interesting recipes, probably, are 
those for such traditional dishes as “tipsy cake,” boiled apple 
dumplings, molasses pie, sweet potato pie, egg bread, “cracklin 
bread,” and sweet potato biscuit, which are not to be found in 
modern cook books. Such curiously titled concoctions as “Eve’s 
Pudding,” “Oxford John,” “Petticoat Tails,” and “Quaking 
Pudding” are upon examination found to be as delectable in taste 
as amusing in name. Many of these recipes have been tested 
and proved in the kitchens of the Blair House, the Travis House, 
and Market Square Tavern, and others are adapted to modern 
use. To the housewife whose menus have become monotonous, 
they will furnish new inspiration. Included also are a few “such 
Monuments of Cookery” as “An Egg as Big as Twenty,” “Pink 
coloured Pancakes,” “Solomon’s Temple in Flummery,” and “A 
Floating Island” erected of French rolls, whipped cream, and 
jelly for “a pretty Dish for the Middle of the Table.” Though 
not recommended for their practicality, these recipes serve to 
show what pains were taken by colonial housewives to make 
their efforts appeal to the eye as well as the palate. 

Accompanying the directions for the preparation and serving 
of foods, are many details of the general way of living. The 
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traditional hospitality of the Virginians, the great abundance 
and variety of their foods, the care of their kitchen gardens, 
their health-drinking, and their observance of Christmas are 
made vivid with graphic descriptions from contemporary rec- 
ords. Charming illustrations picture the interior of the kitchen 
of the governor’s palace at Williamsburg, the kitchen of Market 
Square Tavern, the Blair kitchen and herb garden, and the 
Travis House, and a list of early treatises on cookery and a 
quaint index complete this truly useful and enjoyable book. 


JULIA CHERRY SPRUILL. 
Cuapet Hm, N. C. 


ENCYCLOPEDIA OF AMERICAN QUAKER GENEALOGY. By William Wade Hinshaw, 
assisted by Thomas Worth Marshall, compiler. Volume II. Containing 
Every Item of Genealogical Value Found in All Records and Minutes 
(Known to Be in Existence) or Four of the Oldest Monthly Meetings 
Which Ever Belonged to the Philadelphia Yearly Meetings of Friends. 
(Ann Arbor, Michigan: Edwards Brothers, Inc. 1938. Pp. 1126. Litho- 


printed. Distributed by Friends Book and Supply House, Richmond, In- 
diana. $20.00.) 


This publication represents the sympathetic labor of many 
persons. The data were extracted from the original records by 
Miss Cleo F. Thornburg and Miss Dorothy H. Thornburg, young 
women who can trace their Quaker ancestry back from eight to 
ten generations. Mr. Thomas W. Marshall, a civil engineer of 
Washington, D. C., compiled and tabulated the materials. The 
useful historical sketches of the Philadelphia Yearly Meeting 
and of the four monthly meetings were written by Dr. Thomas 
E. Drake of Haverford College. The entire project was carried 
on under the careful supervision of Mr. William Wade Hinshaw 
of Washington, D. C. 

The first volume of this series was published in 1936 and was 
reviewed in this periodical in April, 1938. Volumes succeeding 
the second are promised. In the present publication only four 
monthly meetings are covered: Salem and Burlington, New 
Jersey, and Philadelphia and Fall, Pennsylvania. In 1827 each 
of these meetings split into two different groups, “Hicksite”’ 
and “Orthodox,” and the genealogical records for the members 
of both groups are included for the period after the division. 
“The minutes of the sessions of the monthly meetings cover 
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many subjects, but only those having genealogical interest have 
been incorporated in this book.” While these Quaker records 
are not complete, they are usually far more adequate than any 
other source of information for the persons listed. The high 
standards of accuracy and careful editing set in the first volume 
are fully maintained in this one, and Mr. Hinshaw and his 
co-workers are to be congratulated for the valuable contribution 
they have made to the fast growing literature of American 
genealogy. 


C. C. CRITTENDEN. 
THe NortH CAROLINA HISTORICAL COMMISSION, 
Ra.eicH, N. C. 


Isaac FRANKLIN: SLAVE TRADER AND PLANTER OF THE OLD SoutH. By Wen- 
dell Holmes Stephenson. (University, La.: Louisiana State University 
Press. 1938. Pp. xi, 368. $3.00.) 


Isaac Franklin: Slave Trader and Planter is an important 
contribution to the historical literature of the ante-bellum South. 
The work is divided into three parts: a biographical sketch of 
Franklin; conveyances and inventories of the Franklin estate, 
1835-1850; and financial records of Franklin’s plantations in 
Louisiana, 1846-1850. Franklin was one of the most noted of 
ante-bellum slave traders as well as a wealthy and respected 
planter. The son of a pioneer Tennessee farmer, he engaged in 
trade on the Mississippi River, served in the War of 1812, spent 
a score of years in the slave trade between the upper South and 
the Gulf Coast region, and then transferred his activities to 
planting operations in Tennessee and Louisiana. 

Professor Stephenson has written a remarkably clear story 
of Franklin’s career, and the subject emerges from the shadowy 
past despite the paucity of materials bearing on Franklin the 
man. From this biographical sketch one can learn much of 
business, social life and agriculture, as well as of the traffic in 
human beings. 

Franklin became interested in the slave trade before 1820 
and formed a partnership with John Armfield in 1828 which 
continued until 1841. Armfield had charge of the collecting end 
of the enterprise in Alexandria, Virginia, where the slave pens 
were to be found. Franklin managed the sale and distribution 
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of the slaves at Natchez and New Orleans. The firm either 
shipped the slaves in company-owned boats down the coast and 
through the Gulf to New Orleans, or else drove them in coffles 
overland to Natchez. Professor Stephenson does not attempt to 
pass judgment on the slave trade; he neither condemns nor 
condones the practice, but lets the documents tell their own 
story. The picture he paints is, however, less severe than that 
of Frederic Bancroft in Slave Trading in the Old South. Ste- 
phenson’s work supplements and fills in gaps left vacant by 
Bancroft. Professor Stephenson notes that Franklin and Arm- 
field had a good reputation in Alexandria and that slaves about 
to be sold often requested their owners to sell them to Frank- 
lin. The firm had regard for family ties in buying slaves, and 
in selling them was “equally scrupulous to have them continue 
together.” On occasion Franklin was known to have lost money 
on family groups rather than break them up. Yet, as Stephen- 
son notes, it might be profitable to sustain a loss on occasion so 
as to build up a good reputation with planters. Franklin also 
had a reputation for honesty and fair dealings among the 
planters of the distributing area. 

The case of Franklin offers interesting speculation in regard 
to the idea that the slave trader was a social outcast in the 
South. At the age of fifty, wealthy and well-established, he 
married the daughter of a well-known and highly respected 
Presbyterian clergyman. Franklin was accepted by the better 
element of the planter group before he retired from the slave 
trade and his Tennessee home, “Fairview,” rivaled Jackson’s 
“Hermitage” as a center of social gaiety. 

Parts two and three contain documents illustrative of the 
plantation and slave trading interests of Franklin and his busi- 
ness dealings with factors and commission merchants. They 
are well chosen and logically arranged and constitute a mine 
of information for the student interested in the prices of slaves, 
of staple crops and of commodities which the planter was com- 
pelled to purchase; the conditions of slaves and plantations; the 
social activities of the planter group; the profitableness of slave 
trade and planting; and, in fact, almost every phase of planta- 
tion economy and the social history of the ante-bellum South. 
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Students of Southern history are indebted to Professor Ste- 
phenson for the accuracy and meticulous care with which he 
has edited these documents. 


FLETCHER M. GREEN. 
THE UNIVERSITY oF NortH CAROLINA, 
CHape.t Hitt, N. C. 


Fuiieut Into Ostivion. By A. J. Hanna. (Richmond: Johnson Publishing 

Company. 1938. Pp. xiii, 306. $2.75.) 

This volume attempts to reconstruct in the form of a con- 
nected narrative the scattered and in many cases obscure facts 
relating to the experiences of Jefferson Davis and the mem- 
bers of his cabinet as they fied southward after the evacuation 
of Richmond in the spring of 1865. Previous accounts of this 
dramatic episode have often tended to emphasize that phase of 
the journey which occurred while the cabinet traveled more or 
less as a unit and which therefore ended with the capture of the 
fugitive president near Irwinville, Georgia, in the early morn- 
ing of May 10. Such descriptions are by no means complete. 

Of the six cabinet officers who accompanied their chief upon 
his hurried departure from the Confederate capital on the night 
of April 2, only Reagan remained to be arrested with him. Tren- 
holm and Mallory resigned in South Carolina and were soon 
thereafter apprehended and imprisoned. George Davis, who had 
previously resigned at Charlotte, made his way to Florida, 
where, after spending nearly six months in unsuccessful at- 
tempts to secure passage for Nassau, he finally abandoned hope 
and allowed himself to be picked up by the Federal authorities 
at Key West. Breckinridge and Benjamin left the presidential 
party shortly after reaching Georgia and were able to effect 
their respective escapes, through the wilds of Florida, to Cuba 
and thence to safety in England. 

In spite of its somewhat sensational title, the present study 
represents the result of serious historical research and contains 
much material that should prove of interest to students seeking 
light on this phase of Confederate history. The author’s prin- 
cipal contribution lies in the fact that, along with accounts of 
the already more or less familiar stages in the flight of the cabi- 
net as a group and descriptions of the events which took place 
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at the various “last meetings,” he has assembled a considerable 
amount of new and significant information regarding the in- 
dividual flights for freedom undertaken by those members of 
the cabinet who were able to escape the fate which overtook 
their leader in Georgia. The day-to-day wanderings of George 
Davis, Breckinridge, and Benjamin through the sparsely popu- 
lated pine barrens and unexplored swamps of Florida, among 
the Seminole Indians, and down the long and dangerous coast- 
line are recorded in systematic detail, largely as a consequence 
of access to documents never before made public. There is also 
an illuminating account of the journey and final disposition of 
the approximately $500,000 in gold, representing the last funds 
of the Confederacy and the banks of Richmond, which was re- 
moved from the capital on April 2 and preceded the “Rebel 
Chiefs” on their memorable flight. A concluding chapter gives 
brief but convenient sketches of the postwar careers of the 
seventeen men who at one time or another served as cabinet 
members in the Davis administration. 

Over against these favorable characteristics must be set a 
number of distinct weaknesses. As already indicated, the title 
of the book is of questionable propriety. Several of the chapter 
headings likewise strain unnecessarily for dramatic effect. For 
example, the chapter entitled “Confederate Gold” affords rela- 
tively little information on that subject and might well have 
been given a description more applicable to its contents. Since 
“Kirby-Smithdom” was only a vague objective of the fleeing 
cabinet members and was never reached by any of them, the 
inclusion of a chapter on “A Confederacy in the West,” de- 
voted largely to an account of the last days of the war and the 
early phases of reconstruction in Texas, seems doubtful 
relevancy. One also wonders why Lincoln’s visit to Richmond 
(p. 18), his last cabinet meeting, and Gideon Welles’s descrip- 
tion thereof (pp. 37-8) should be reviewed; why six pages should 
be given to the fact that Chief Justice Chase was a visitor in 
Florida, “becoming acclimated at Key West by imbibing ‘cham- 
perou,’ ” while George Davis was attempting to escape from that 
State (pp. 213-19) ; and why it should be necessary to explain 
that Lady Amelia Murray, “an intimate friend of Lady Byron 
and maid of honor to Queen Victoria,” had been entertained ten 
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years before at a plantation near Ocala where Breckinridge 
spent the night (p. 187). And in some of the author’s descrip- 
tions of the country through which the fugitives passed, there 
appears a faint resemblance to present-day effusions in which 
enthusiastic Floridians depict the wonders of their climate and 
the beauties of their landscape. 

For many years a local controversy has prevailed in South 
Carolina with regard to the question of whether Jefferson Davis 
spent a night in Laurens County during his flight. This ques- 
tion apparently hinges upon the number of days passed by the 
presidential party at Fort Mill, and therefore whether the nights 
of April 28 and 29 or April 29 and 30 were spent at York and 
in Union County respectively. It is to be regretted that Pro- 
fessor Hanna does not specify clearly the exact amount of time 
spent by the cabinet at Fort Mill, and that by relying at this 
point so largely upon a popular account appearing in the Co- 
lumbia State in 1931 he has missed an excellent opportunity for 
setting this controversy permanently at rest. 

Like its title, the binding of the volume affects something of 
the bizarre; but the other mechanical features are pleasing in 
appearance, and the printing is well executed and easy to read. 
As a result of what appears to be a typographical slip, the au- 
thor enables Breckinridge to spend some time in England, sail 
for Canada, arrive there and conduct a class in law for three 
young Confederate refugees at Toronto, and then depart again 
for England, all between July 6 and August 21, 1865 (p. 232), 
but otherwise the proof reading seems to have been competent. 
The relegation of the footnotes to the end of the text, which 
publishers too often insist upon, is irritating to a reader who 
wishes to check the author’s references, but there is a lengthy 
bibliography. The index is comprehensive and fairly adequate. 
There are several maps illustrating the successive stages in the 
flight of the cabinet, as well as the routes taken by individual 
members after the capture of the president. Additional inter- 
est is afforded by the large number of pertinent drawings pre- 
pared by John Rae, an instructor in art at Rollins College, where 
Professor Hanna is also located. 


JAMES W. PATTON. 
CONVERSE COLLEGE, 


SparTansure, S. C. 








HISTORICAL NEWS 


The Lost Colony, Paul Green’s historical drama, ended its 
third successful summer season at Fort Raleigh, Roanoke Island, 
on Labor Day, September 4. 


On June 10 the Robert F. Hoke Chapter, United Daughters of 
the Confederacy, unveiled a marker in Salisbury in memory of 
“Christian Reid’ (Mrs. Frances Fisher Tiernan), author of 
Land of the Sky and other novels, who for many years was a 
citizen of that town. 


The National Park Service has released the following state- 
ment: “The Blue Ridge Parkway, connecting Shenandoah Na- 
tional Park, Virginia, and the Great Smoky Mountains Na- 
tional Park, North Carolina and Tennessee, is a scenic and recre- 
ational motor highway extending along the Blue Ridge for ap- 
proximately 500 miles. Of its total length 113 miles have been 
graded and surfaced, 55 miles in Virginia and 58 miles in North 
Carolina. In addition, a 19-mile stretch in North Carolina has 
been graded but not surfaced, and the balance of 74.5 miles in 
Virginia and 44.7 miles in North Carolina of the total of 251.2 
miles already taken over by the National Park Service, either is 
under construction or soon will be.” 


North Carolina State College will celebrate its semicentennial 
on October 3. 


Mr. Louis Orr, American etcher who for many years has been 
living in Paris, has come to North Carolina to do a series of 
etchings, historical and otherwise. Business arrangements are 
being handled by Mr. Robert Lee Humber, native North Caro- 
linian now a resident of the French capital. 


Old Homes and Gardens of North Carolina, to be sponsored 
by the North Carolina Garden Club and to be published by the 
University of North Carolina Press, is expected to be ready for 
the printers within the next few weeks. 
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The August number of The Regional Review, a monthly pub- 
lication of the National Park Service, Region One, with head- 
quarters at Richmond, Virginia, includes the following articles: 
“Cape Hatteras Lighthouse,” by Frank E. Whitehouse, associ- 
ate engineer of the Park Service, Richmond; “Bodie Island Ship 
Hulk Described,” a summary of a seventy-five page illustrated re- 
port by Thor Borreson, of Colonial National Historical Park; 
and “Thanksgiving Day in Summer,” by William P. Brandon, 
acting superintendent of Guilford Courthouse National Military 
Park, near Greensboro. Mr. Borreson, after careful and thor- 
ough research which might well serve as a model for other sim- 
ilar studies, was unable positively to identify the hulk recently 
discovered on the North Carolina Banks, but found striking 
similarity to the 176 gunboats built by the United States govern- 
ment, 1805-1807—Jefferson’s “Mosquito Fleet”’—and was in- 
clined to believe that these were the remains of Gunboat No. 
140, wrecked off Ocracoke Inlet in 1814. This report would 
seem to prove the incorrectness of earlier newspaper stories 
indicating that the boat might have belonged to Elizabethan 
English seamen or even to the Vikings. 


Professor J. A. McGeachy of Davidson College spent the sum- 
mer in research at the University of Chicago. 


Professor Frontis W. Johnston of Davidson College during the 
latter part of the summer worked in the Zebulon B. Vance pa- 
pers in the archives of the North Carolina Historical Commis- 
sion. Dr. Johnston is expecting to write a biography of Vance. 


Dr. W. P. Cumming of the English Department of Davidson 
College spent the summer continuing to assemble data for his 
study of the cartography of early Carolina. 


Mr. George Bauerlein, of the History Department of North 
Carolina State College, has been promoted from instructor to 
assistant professor. 


Dr. D. A. Lockmiller’s History of North Carolina State Col- 
lege, 1889-1939, is scheduled for publication by October 1. 
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Mr. Percival Perry, of Chesterfield, S. C., has been appointed 
part-time instructor in history at Wake Forest College, succeed- 


ing Mr. Henry S. Stroup, who is taking graduate courses at 
Duke University. 


Dr. Richard L. Watson, Jr., of Yale University, has been ap- 
pointed instructor in history at Duke University. 


Books received include: Gardner Weld Allen, editor, Papers 
of John Davis Long, 1897-1904 (Massachusetts Historical So- 
ciety Collections, Vol. LXXVIII. 1939); Arthur Young Lloyd, 
The Slavery Controversy (Chapel Hill: The University of North 
Carolina Press. 1939); A Century of Social Thought (Durham, 
N. C.: Duke University Press. C. 1939) ; Lawrence Henry Gip- 
son, Lewis Evans (Philadelphia: The Historical Society of 
Pennsylvania. 1939); Avery Craven, The Repressible Conflict, 


1830-1861 (University, La.: Louisiana State University Press. 
1939). 


The North Carolina Historical Commission has completed the 
installation of the stacks in one half of its new archives, afford- 
ing better facilities than the Commission has previously had. 
It is hoped that sufficient funds will soon be available to install 
stacks in the other half. 
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for Mexican mission, 259. 

Dana, Mary S. B., book mentioned, 
426. 

Dancy, John S., called to chairman- 
ship, 6. 

Daniel, John R. J., number of votes 
received, 444n; sketch of, 349n. 
Daniels, Jonathan, awarded cup, 

101; delivers address, 101. 

Daniels, Josephus, organizes club, 
280; writes about Polk, 288. 

Danville, tobacco market and manu- 
facturers, 213. 

Darden, William A., 
president, 287. 

Daughters of the American Revolu- 
tion, dedicates markers, 367. 

Davenport, W., serves as surveyor, 
246. 

Davidson, Elizabeth H., book re- 
ceived, 235. 

Davidson, John H., mentioned, 60, 
61. 

Davidson, William F., identified, 
334n; letter from, 55, 56, 57, 59, 
60, 61, 67, 334; sketch of, 55n. 

Davie, William R., elected to con- 
vention, 38. 

Davis, James, begins work, 459. 

Days of Old and the Years That Are 
Past, received, 235. 


elected vice- 
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Debates of the Missouri Constitution- 
al Convention of 1875, received, 
235. 

Decatur, Stephen, Stokes serves un- 
der, 238. 

Deming, Gurdon, elected president, 
151. 

Devane, William S., elected director, 
159. 

Devereux, Frances, mentioned, 72n. 

Dickson house, celebration held at, 
367. 

Dickson, James G., letter from, 357. 

Dix, Dorothea, builds hospitals, 358. 

Dixon, N. N., elected president, 152. 

Dixon, Richard Dillard, elected vice 
president, 101. 

Dixon, Thomas, Jr., introduces bill, 
282; organizes club, 280. 

Dobbin, James C., introduces bill to 
charter road, 5; number of votes 
received, 444n. 

Dockery, Alfred, elected, 446; num- 
ber of votes received, 444n; sketch 
of, 446n. 

Dodge, Henry, marches to Fort Gib- 
son, 380. 

Donaldson, Robert, a wealthy capi- 
talist, 196. 

Donelson, Andrew Jackson, 
tioned, 99. 

Donneil, Richard S., number of votes 
received, 444n. 

Dowd, Jerome, book published, 369; 
book received, 369. 

Downs, Robert B., book received, 
104; Resources of Southern Li- 
braries. A Survey of Faculties for 
Research, reviewed, 215; reviews 
Eighteenth Century North Caro- 
lina Imprints, 1749-1800, 458. 

Drake, John H., Jr., letter from, 357. 

Drake, Thomas E., writes historical 
sketches, 462. 

Dromgoole, George C., mentioned, 
339, 445n. 

Dudley, Edward Bishop, announces 
future of railroad, 3; elected gov- 
ernor, 198; sketch of, 67n. 

Dugan, A. B., issues pamphlet, 234. 

Duke University, holds celebration, 
367; receives manuscripts for 
prize award, 105. 

Duke University Press, list of vol- 
umes published, 369. 

Dunn, James A., letter from, 355. 

—— P. A., prepares resolutions, 
87. 

Dunnagan, Macon R., 
award, 101. 

Duplin Plank Road Company, char- 
tered, 7n. 


men- 


announces 
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DuVal, Marcellus, 
death, 402. 


reports Stokes’s 


E 


Earl, R. E. W., mentioned, 99. 

Early American History (1492-1789): 
Political, Social, Economic, re- 
viewed, 85. 

Eaton, Clement, wins award, 235. 

Eaton, George C., letter from, 356. 

Edenton, discussion of taxable prop- 
erty in, 299. 

Edson, Calvin, mentioned, 64. 

Edwards, James L., identified, 179n; 
mentioned, 187. 

Edwards, W., mentioned, 73. 

Eighteenth Century North Carolina 
Imprints, received, 369; reviewed, 
458. 

Eisenschiml, Otto, work mentioned, 
85. 

Ellet, Mrs. EB. F., contributes to pa- 
per, 425. 

Elliott, Henry, elected president, 157. 

Ellis, John W., letter from, 355. 

Ellsworth, Henry L., mentioned, 400. 

Emmett, William, letter from, 356. 

Encyclopedia of Queker Genealogy, 
Vol. Il, reviewed, 462. 

Erwin, Henry, killed, 240. 

Erwin, Mary, marries, 240. 

Etheridge, C., letter from, 355. 

Ewing, Thomas, mentioned, 439. 

Exum, John, letter from, 356. 


F 

Fay, J. M., elected director, 152. 

Fayetteville, southern plank road ex- 
tends from, 4. 

Fayetteville and Albemarle Plank 
Road Company, name changed, 
155. 

Fayetteville and Centre Plank Road 
Company, chartered, 5n. 

Fayetteville and Northern Plank 
Road Company, chartered, 5n. 

Fayetteville and Raleigh Plank Road 
Company, chartered, 7n. 

Fayetteville and Southern Plank 
Road Company, chartered, 5n; or- 
ganized, 154. 

Fayetteville and Warsaw Plank Road 
Company, chartered, 5n; meeting 
held to begin construction of, 159; 
rates for transportation on, 164. 

Fayetteville and Western Railroad 
Company, opens subscription book, 
3; story of its construction, 147. 

Faison, William A., agrees to serve 
as president, 160-161; elected di- 
rector, 159. 

Ferguson, Arthur, receives appoint- 
ment, 368. 
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Ficklen, John R., work mentioned, 
225. 

Fisher, Charles, appointed on com- 
mittee, 254; delivers letter, 433; 
elected, 439; introduces resolution, 
256; makes successful canvass, 
440; number of votes received, 
444n; sketch of, 433n. 

Flanner, J. H., elected director, 152. 

— Charlotte Isabella, marries, 
197n. 

Flemming, Samuel, letter from, 356. 

Flight into Oblivion, reviewed, 465. 

Floral Wreath and Ladies’ Monthly 
Magazine, excerpts from discov- 
ered, 418; given acclaim, 427; 
makes appearance, 423. 

Foreman, Grant, article, The Life of 
Montfort Stokes in the Indian Ter- 
ritory, 373-403. 

Foerster, Norman, on judging com- 
mittee, 105. 

Fort Gibson, Stokes arrives at, 374; 
Stokes remains at, 378; treaty 
signed at, 376. 

Fort Raleigh, historical drama end- 
ed at, 468. 

Fox, C. J., letter from, 336. 

Fox, Stephen, elected, 198. 

Franklin, Isaac, forms partnership, 
463. 

Frederick, Norris, contracts for 
stage service over road, 160. 

Freedom of Thought in the Old 
South, wins award, 235. 

French, George Z., elected vice presi- 
dent, 287; transmits resolutions, 
287. 

Fries, Francis, elected director, 151. 

Fries, Henry E., appointed on board, 
290; elected vice-president, 287; 
supports movement, 281. 

Futch, David K., elected director, 152. 


G 


Garber, Paul N., book published, 369. 

Gardiner, Ann Henshaw, book re- 
ceived, 235. 

Gardiner, Mabel Henshaw, book re- 
ceived, 235. 

Gardiner, Mabel Henshaw and Gar- 
diner, Ann Henshaw, Chronicles of 
Old Berkeley: A Narrative History 
of a Virginia County from Its Be- 
ginnings to 1926, reviewed, 360. 

Garvin, Edward C., letter from, 356. 

Garysburg and Occoneechee Plank 
Road Company, chartered, 5n. 

Gaston, railroad constructed to, 1. 

Gaston, William, sketch of, 7in. 

Gates, Horatio, sketch of mentioned, 
362. 

Gatling, John, champions bill, 283. 


Gatling, R., letter from, 355. 

Gentleman of the Old Natchez Re- 
gion: Benjamin L. C. Wailes, pub- 
lished, 369. 

Gibbon, Edward, mentioned, 231. 

Gibbon, John W., sketch of, 434n. 

Gibbon, Robert, introduced to the 
President, 433. 

Gildersleeve, Benjamin, contributes 
to paper, 425. 

Gillespie, W. M., discusses advantage 
of plank roads, 18. 

Gilman, Mrs. Samuel, contributes to 
paper, 425. 

Gilman, Samuel, contributes to pa- 
per, 425. 

Gipson, Laurence Henry, book re- 
ceived, 235, 470. 

ey Luther L., book published, 

Godfrey, J. L., issues pamphlet, 234. 

Goldsborough, Charles W., mentioned, 
453; sketch of, 453n. 

Gordon, John B., engages in devel- 
oping coal mines, 26; holds seat 
in United States Senate, 25. 

Gould, Jay, invests in factories and 
railroads, 30. 

Grady, Henry W., presiding genius 
of the New South, 33; reconciles 
sections, 34. 

Graham, George F., mentioned, 61. 

Graham, James, appointed on com- 
mittee, 254; candidate for Con- 
gress, 443; number of votes re- 
ceived, 444n; receives Democratic 
strength, 446. 

Graham, W. A., favors better roads, 
2; quoted, 2; suggests considera-’ 
tion of plank roads, 4. 

Granville Plank Road Company, char- 
tered, 5n. 

Graves, Calvin, letter from, 356. 

Gray, Robert, purchases road, 173. 

Greeley, Horace, nominated for Pres- 
ident, 24. 

Green, Duff, mentioned, 64. 

Green, Fletcher M., elected secretary- 
treasurer, 103; presides over dis- 
cussion, 102; reviews Isaac Frank- 
lin: Slave Trader and Planter of 
the Old South, 465; teaches in 
summer school, 233. 

Green, M., mentioned, 62. 

Green, Thomas J., lives in Virginia, 
196. 

Green, W. F., appointed on board, 
290; elected vice-president, 287. 
Green, William M., letter from, 190, 
194, 333; marries, 196n, 197n; 

sketch of, 190n. 

Greensborough and Martin’s Lime 
Road Company, chartered, 7n. 
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Greensboro Historical Museum, opens 
new quarters, 367. 

Greensborough and Martin’s Lime 
Kiln Plank Road Company, char- 
tered, 7n. 

Greensborough, Madison and Virginia 
iy Road Company, chartered, 

n. 

Greenville and Raleigh Plank Road 
Company, chartered, 5n, 154. 

= Clarence W., makes speech, 

67. 

Griffith, Ernest S., History of Amer- 
ican City Government: The Colo- 
nial Period, reviewed, 89. 

Grissom, Eugene, sells land, 285. 

Grundy, Felix, identified, 191n. 

Gulf and Graham Plank Road Com- 
pany, chartered, 7n. 

Gwinn, L. A., letter from, 357. 


H 
Hacker, Louis M., revises history, 
233. 
Hahn, Michael, election and adminis- 
tration described, 227. 


Haigh, Charles T., elected director, 


149. 
Hale, O. J., teaches in summer 
school, 234. 


Halifax, discussion of taxable prop- 
erty in, 303. 


Hall of History, celebration held in, 
232. 


Hamilton and Enfield Plank Road 
Company, chartered, 8n. 

— Hugh L., book received, 

Hamilton, J. G. de R., presides at 
meeting, 103. 

Hamilton, William Baskerville, com- 
Piles list of writings, 359. 

—— James H., letter from, 

Hampton, Jo. W., letter from, 354. 

Hand, Edward, sketch of, 178n. 

Hanlon, Doyle O., letter from, 434. 

Hanna, A. J., Flight into Oblivion, 
received, 465. 

Harper, James, dies, 350n. 

Harris, C. A., mentioned, 398; acts 
as commissioner, 384. 

Harris, Joel Chandler, lovable liter- 
ary figure in the South, 33. 

Harris, M. A., letter from, 347. 

Harris, Sidney I., letter from, 61. 

Harris, Thomas, identified, 61n; sent 
execution on, 185. 

Harrison, William D., letter from, 
356. 

Haughton, J. H., number of votes 
received, 444n. 
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Hawkins, J., assists as toastmaster, 
255. 

Hawkins, J. H., letter from, 356. 

— M. T., reports on militia, 
63. 

Hawkins, William, mentioned, 247. 

Hay, Thomas Robson, reviews Jef- 
ferson Davis: The Unreal and the 
Real, 93. 

Hayne, Paul Hamilton, rejoices in 
Ode, 31. 

Haywood, Alfred, 
280. 

Haywood and Chapel Hill Plank 
Road Company, chartered, 7n. 

Haywood and Pittsboro Plank Road 
Company, chartered, 7n, 162. 

Haywood and Raleigh Plank Road 
Company, chartered, 7n. 

Haywood, William H., high qualifi- 
cations, 432; letter from, 200, 328, 
331; mentioned, 349. 

Haywood, William H., Jr., letter 
from, 66, 197, 199, 330, 335, 337, 
343, 344, 347, 349, 352, 430, 435, 
438, 446, 447, 452, 454; sketch of, 
66n. 

Hege, Josephine, 
ment, 368. 

Heinzerling, Edna L., book received, 
104; The History of Nursing in 
North Carolina, reviewed, 358. 

Henderson, Archibald, The Church 
of the Atonement and the Chapel 
of the Cross at Chapel Hill, North 
Carolina, reviewed, 214; reviews 
books and authors, 101. 

Henry, Louis D., letter from, 456; 
mentioned, 200. 

Henry, Patrick, questions authority, 
38 


organizes club, 


receives appoint- 


Henry, Robert Selph, The Story of 


Reconstruction, 1865-1877, re 
viewed, 83. 

Henshaw, Levi, diary mentioned, 
362. 

Heriot, Edwin, founds The Floral 
Wreath, 424. 


Hermitage: Home of Old Hickory, 
reviewed, 98. 


Herring, Elbert, appointed commis- 
sioner, 384. 

Hertford County, discussion of tax- 
able property in, 300. 

Hester, B. F., elected secretary, 287. 

Hester, Robert H., letter from, 355. 

Hill, Arthur J., a rice planter, 196. 

Hill, D. H., Jr., elected professor, 
294. 

Hill, Isaac, nominated for office, 453. 

Hill, James K., letter from, 356. 

Hill, John, letter from, 452. 
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Hill, Laurence F., teaches in stm- 
mer school, 234. 

Hill, Whitmell, elected to conven- 
tion, 38. 

Hill, William, letter from, 68; sketch 
of, 68n. 

motes A., lives in Tennessee, 

56. 

Hilliard, Nancy, proprietress, 191n. 

Hilliard, Sallie, marries, 727. 

Hillsboro’ and Chapel Hill Plank 
Road Company, chartered, 8n. 

Hillsboro’ and Milton Plank Road 
Company, chartered, 8n. 

Hinshaw, William Wade, Encyclope- 
dia of Quaker Genealogy, Vol. II, 
reviewed, 462. 

Historical Commission, appropria- 
tions made for, 232; publishes list 
of historical highway markers, 369. 

Historical highway markers, list of 
published, 369. 

History of American City Govern 
ment: The Colonial Period, re- 
viewed, 89. 

History of Land Titles in Western 
North Carolina, reviewed, 80. 

History of North Carolina State Col- 
ees, 1889-1939, to be published, 

History of Nursing in North Caro- 
lina, received, 104; reviewed, 358. 

History of Reconstruction in Louisi- 
ana, through 1868, mentioned, 225. 

Hobart, John H., sketch of, 192n. 

Hobson, W. H., elected vice-presi- 
dent, 287. 

Hoey, Clyde R., delivers address, 
367; introduces speaker, 101. 

Hoke, M., letter from, 333. 

Holbrook, Josiah, establishes indus- 
trial school, 274. 

Holladay, Alexander Q., elected pres- 
ident, 292. 

Holmes, Gabriel, delivers annual 
message, 255. 

Holmes, Owen, letter from, 73; let- 
ter from mentioned, 74; sketch of, 
62n. 

Holmes, Samuel Ashe, sketch of, 
62n. 

Holt, Michael, dies, 346n. 

Hopkins, John Henry, mentioned, 
214. 

Horn, Stanley F., The Hermitage: 
= of Old Hickory, reviewed, 

Hough, Featherstaat, delivers letter, 
175. 

Houghton, J. W., letter from, 336. 

Howard, C. T., mentioned, 192. 

Howe, General, mentioned, 179. 

Hubbard, J. N., elected steward, 294. 


Hudson, A. P., reads paper, 102. 

Huger, Daniel E., signs remon- 
strance, 430. 

Humber, Robert Lee, handles busi- 
ness arrangements, 468. 

Hutchinson, T. L., letter from, 336. 


I 


Indians removed to the West, 473. 

In Memoriam: William Kenneth 
Boyd, published, 369; received, 
235; reviewed, 359. 

“In Memory of Samuel A’Court Ashe, 
September 13, 1940-August 31, 
1938,” article mentioned, 233. 

International Cotton Exposition, 
opens in Atlanta, 29. 

Iredell, James, elected to convention, 
38; writes letters, 37. 

Iron Hill and Whiteville Plank Road 
Company, chartered, 77. 

Irving, John B., contributes to pa- 
per, 425. 

Isaac Franklin: Slave Trader and 
taal of the Old South, reviewed, 
463. 

Ives, Levi S., sketch of, 199n. 


J 


Jack, James, carries Mecklenburg 
declaration, 339. 

Jackson, Andrew, friendship for 
Stokes, 239; mentioned, 57, 63; 
recommends Indian removal, 373. 

Jacksonville and Trent River Plank 
Road Company, chartered, 7n. 

Jacobstein, Myer, publishes study of 
tobacco, 213. 

Jarvis, Thomas J., elected president, 
294; expresses views, 287. 

Jefferson Davis: The Unreal and the 
Real, reviewed, 93. 

Jeffreys, James W., letter from, 351, 
353; sketch of, 351n. 

Jeffreys, W. A., letter from, 356. 

John Carlisle Kilgo: President of 
Trinity College, 1894-1910, pub- 
lished, 369. 

Johnson, Alfred, elected director, 
159. 

Johnson, Cecil, reviews The Terri 
torial Papers of the United States, 
Volume VI, The Territory of Mis- 
sissippi, 1809-1817, 362. 

Johnson, Guion Griffis, reviews The 
History of Nursing in North Caro- 
lina, 358. 

Johnson, J. N., letter from, 73. 

Johnson, Richard M., mentioned, 439. 

Johnson, Samuel, mentioned, 231. 

Johnston, Frontis W., works on 
Vance papers, 469. 

Johnston, Joseph E., surrenders, 367. 
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Johnston, Samuel, elected to conven- 


on, 38. 

Johnston, William, directed to sus- 
pend operations, 157. 

Jolly, John, Indian council held at 
home of, 389. 

Jones, A. D., organizes club, 280; 
prepares resolutions, 287. 

Jones, A. O., mentioned, 85. 

Jones, Calvin, writes of incendiary 
preacher, 263. 

Jones, John B., letter from, 355. 

— John W., land conveyed to, 

Jones, Milton V., identified, 434n; 
praises Owen, 434. 

Jones, Willie, elected to convention, 
38; influences the populace, 36. 


K 


Kearny, alleges gambling, 


380. 

Kegg, Jim, mentioned, 416. 

Kegg, Phillip, mentioned, 416. 

Kelly, William D. (Pig-Iron), de- 
lighted with Atlanta, 30. 

Kendrick, Benjamin B., leads dis- 
cussion, 102; revises history, 233. 

Kerr, J. B., letter from, 336, 354. 

Kerr, William H., addresses meet- 
ing, 284. 

Keynes, J. M., mentioned, 366. 

Kidder, Ed., elected director, 152. 

Kimberly, John, employed as agri- 
cultural professor, 277. 

King, Samuel, identified, 180n; 
ter from, 180. 

Kingsbury and Locksville Plank 
Road Company, chartered, 7n. 

Kings Mountain, celebrates anniver- 
sary, 332. 

Kinley, J. H., elected professor, 294. 

Kinston and Snow Hill Plank Road 
Company, chartered, 7n. 

Kinston, offers cash and land, 283. 

Kiowa Indians, massacred, 375; trea- 
ty to be made with, 382. 

Kirk, John, letter from, 355. 

Klinberg, Frank J., book received, 
104. 

Klipstein, Louis F., contributes to 
paper, 425. 


Ss. W., 


let- 


L 


Lamb, Wilson G., sketch of, 431n. 

Lamson, John L., letter from, 432. 

Langsan, Walter C., teaches in sum- 
mer school, 234. 

Lanier, Sidney, writes of the South, 
$1, 32. 

Lanning, John Tate, appointed man- 
aging editor, 368, reads paper, 
232. 
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Laprade, W. T., attends meeting, 
232; delivers address, 359. 

Lash, I. G., purchases road, 173. 

yre, S. A., recommended for 

appointment, 185. 

Latta, Charles, organizes club, 280. 

Lawrence, Alfred S., mentioned, 215. 

Lea, James K., letter from, 356. 

Leach, G. E., appointed on com- 
mittee, 285; organizes club, 280. 

Leake, Walter F., appointed on com- 
mittee, 254; letter from, 174, 341, 
430; sketch of, 174n. 

Leavenworth, Henry, commands all 
troops, 380; dies, 382. 


Leazar, Augustus, appointed on 
board, 290; chairman of com- 
mittee, 282; supports movement, 
281. 


-. Charles, sketch of mentioned, 

Lee, Henry, mentioned, 99. 

Lee, Mary Elizabeth, contributes to 
paper, 425. 

Lee, Thomas M., contract awarded 
to, 160; elected director, 159. 

Lefier, Hugh T., reviews Chronicles 
of Old Berkeley: A Narrative His- 
tory of a Virginia County from its 
Beginnings to 1926, 360; reviews 
Early American History 1492- 
1789: Political, Social, Economic, 
85. 

LeGrand, J. L., 
tions, 287. 

Lemmond, Robert, letter from, 355. 

Lenoir and Duplin Plank Road Com- 
pany, chartered, 7n. 

Lewis Evans, received, 470. 

Lewis, William B., mentioned, 258, 
439; quoted, 257. 

Life of Braxton Craven, published, 
369; received, 369. 

Life of Montfort Stokes in the In 
dian Territory, article, 373-403. 
Lilly, Edmund, elected director, 149. 
Lloyd, Arthur Young, book received, 

470. 

Lockmiller, David A., attends meet- 
ing, 232; book received, 104; book 
to be published, 469; teaches in 
summer school, 233; publishes 
biography, 103; reviews Colonial 
Justice in Virginia, 223; Sir Wil- 
liam Blackstone, reviewed, 228. 

Locksville and Cumberland Plank 
Road Company, chartered, 7n. 

Locksville and Hillsboro Plank Road 
Company, chartered, 7n. 

Loeb, Isidor, book received, 235. 

Lohrer, Jane, resigns, 368. 

Lonn, Ella, mentioned, 225. 

Lost Colony, ends third season, 468. 


transmits resolu- 
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Love, Robert, on boundary commis- 
sion, 246. 

Love, Thomas, appointed on com- 
mittee, 254; on boundary commis- 
sion, 245. 

Love, William, letter from, 333. 
Lumberton and Cape Fear Plank 
Road Company, chartered, 7n. 
Lumberton and Columbus Plank 
Road Company, chartered, 7”. 
Lumsden, Joshua, elected secretary, 

254. 
Lutterloh, Thomas S., elected direc- 
tor, 149. 
Lynchburg, tobacco markets and 
manufacturers, 213. 


Mabry, William A., resigns, 368. 

Mabson, Samuel C., letter from, 74; 
presents letter, 73. 

Macay, Spruce, signs letter, 241. 

MacDougald, Dougald, uses slaves for 
road work, 19. 

MacKinney, L. C., presides as chair- 
man, 232. 

Maclaine, Archibald, elected to con- 
vention, 38; writes letter, 37. 

Macomb, A. G., removes the Geor- 
gians, 268. 

Macon, Nathaniel, mentioned, 249. 

Madison, James, vetoes bill, 249. 

“Magnolia Plantation, 1852-1862,” 
published, 103. 

Mallett, Edward J., lives in Provi- 
dence, 196. 

Manchester, Alan K., appointed asso- 
ciate managing editor, 368. 

Mangum, James M., letter from, 356. 

Mangum, Willie P., appointed on 
committee, 254; mentioned, 439; 
sketch of, 439n. 

Marshall, Thomas W., compiles ma- 
terials, 462. 

Martin, Alexander, elected to Con- 
gress, 242; mentioned, 240. 

Martin, Francois Xavier. works in 
New Bern, 459. 

Martin, John, delegates to conven- 
tion, 253. 

Martin, Robert, makes recommenda- 
tions, 255. 

Martin, Samuel, purchases road, 173. 

Martin, W. K., letter from, 356. 

Mason, R. B., leaves Fort Gibson, 
383; reports Indian troubles, 394. 

Massey, W. F., elected professor, 294. 

Maxwell, William B., writes tragedy, 
421. 

Maynooth College, sketch of, 436n. 

= Shelby T., granted leave, 


McClure, A. K., describes Atlanta, 30. 
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McClure, W. H., elected vice-presi- 
dent, 287. 

McConnahaugh, Joseph, makes ap- 
plication for allowance, 65. 

McDonald, C., elected on executive 

= 287; elected secretary, 
87. 

McDuffie, George, mentioned, 174; 
signs remonstrance, 430. 

McElroy, Robert, Jefferson Dawis: 
The Unreal and the Real, reviewed, 
93 


McFadyen, Christiana, receives ap- 
pointment, 368. 

McFerrin, John Berry, book received, 

J. A., spends summer, 

McGee, David W., mentioned, 56, 57, 
58, 59. 

McGee, Wilson, mentioned, 67. 


McGillivray, Alexander, educated, 
221. 
McGillivray, Lachlan, mentioned, 
221. 


— of the Creeks, reviewed, 

20. 

McIntyre, D., letter from, 356. 

McIver, A. M., elected on executive 
committee, 287. 

McIver, Charles D., organizes club, 
280. 

= D. M., transmits resolutions, 

McKay, D. N. elected on executive 
committee, 287. 

= J. J., defeated for governor, 

McKay, James, number of votes re- 
ceived, 444n. 

McKay, James I., sketch of, 350n. 

McKethan, Alfred A., elected direc- 
tor, 149. 

McKissick, Spivey, letter from, 76. 

McKnight, Alexander Isaac, letter 
from, 348; sketch of, 348n. 

McKoy, William, elected director, 
159; elected president, 159. 

McLean, Archibald, elected secretary- 
treasurer, 157. 

McLean, John, identified, 189n. 

McLeod, John, defeated in election, 
350n. 

MeMillan, A. B., number of votes re- 
ceived, 444n. 

McMillan, D., elected director, 152; 
offers resolution, 152-153. 

McMurtrie, Douglas C., book re- 
ceived, 369; Highteenth Century 
North Carolina Imprints, 1749- 
1800, reviewed, 458. 


McNeill, George, creates corporation, 
13; elected director, 149. 














MeNeill, John, letter from, 356. 

McPherson, Elizabeth Gregory, edits 
letters, Unpublished Letters from 
North Carolinians to Polk, 54-79, 
174-200, 328-357, 428-457. 

McRae, Donald, makes report, 284- 
285. 

McRae, Duncan, mentioned, 434. 

Meares, J. L., elected director, 153. 

Mears, T. D., number of votes re- 
ceived, 444n. 

Mebane, James, on boundary com- 
mission, 246. 

Miller, J. Roddey, reads paper, 102. 

Miller, John, mentioned, 65. 

Miller, Stephen D., mentioned, 64. 

Miller, William, names commission- 
ers, 245. 

Mineral Plank Road Company, char- 
tered, 7n. 

Mitchell, Elisha, makes survey, 4; 
preaches at Wilkesboro, 271; visits 
Stokes, 270. 

Monroe, James, vetoes bill, 250. 

Montague, Ludwell L., teaches in 
summer school, 234. 

Montgomery, Hugh, mentioned, 242. 

Montgomery, Rachel, marries, 242. 

Montgomery, Walter A., publishes 
pamphlet, 235. 

Moody, Robert E., reviews The 
Colonial Period of American His- 
tory, Volume IV: England’s Com- 
mercial and Colonial Policies, 364. 

Mooney, James, quoted, 410. 

Moore, John, on boundary commis- 
sion, 244. 

Moravian Indian Mission on White 
River, received, 235. 

Morehead, John M., recommends 
charter for road, 3. 

Morgan, Daniel, sketch of mentioned, 
262. 

Moring, F. O., appointed on com- 
mittee, 285 

Morrill, Justin S., name linked with 
land-grant colleges, 275. 

Morris, Benjamin, letter from, 333. 

Morrison, Duncan, lays road, 17; 
men lay road, 21. 

Morrison, Elam, Jr., dies, 196. 
Morrison, Robert H., Presbyterian 
minister in Mecklenburg, 196. 

Morrow B., letter from, 354. 

Mosby, R. H., letter from, 176. 

Moseley, William Dunn, letter from, 
62, 70, 77; sketch of, 62n; speaks 
of going north, 196. 

Moses, Edward P., organizes club, 
280. 

Mowatt, Anna Cora, contributes to 

paper, 425. 
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rg George E., leads discussion, 


Moye, Alfred, elected president, 152. 

Mumford, John I., mentioned, 456. 

Murchison, Alexander, contracts for 
construction of road, 150. 

Murchison, Duncan, contracts for 
construction of road, 150. 

Murchison R., letter from, 428. 

Murphey, Archibald D., makes pub- 
lic schools live issue, 260; urges 
Stokes to run for governor, 248. 

Murphy, Patrick, acts as surveyor, 
159; contract awarded to, 160; 
elected director, 159; elected secre- 
tary-treasurer, 159. 

Mush, John, mentioned, 416. 

Myers, R. L., elected president, 152, 
161. 

Myrover, Henry L., elected director, 
149, 

Mysterious Father, mentioned, 421. 


N 


Natchez Indians, their connection 
with the Catawbas, 415. 

National Park Service, releases in- 
— concerning parkways, 
468. 

Neal, John, letter from, 333. 

Nelson, Ernest W., granted leave, 
233; leads discussion, 232. 

Neuse River and Snow Hill Plank 
Road Company, chartered, 7n. 

New Bern Academy, anniversary of 
founding celebrated, 367. 

New Hanover County, discussion of 
taxable property in, 301. 

Newland, David A., defeated, 198. 

Newman, Anthony, keeps fire buck- 
ets, 240. 

New River and Wilmington Top Sail 
Sound Plank Road Company, char- 
tered, 7n. 

Newsome, A. R., book received, 369; 
delivers address, 103; elected pres- 
ident, 101; publishes article, 234; 
publishes book, 367. 

Nevins, Allan, edits American Po- 
litical Leaders Series, 234. 

Nightingale, Florence, founds school 
of nursing, 358. 

North Carolina, a backward state, 
1; better transportation discussed 
in, 14; conditions favorable to 
plank roads in, 21; cost of plank 
roads in, 20; cotton production 
in, 136; destruction of county rec- 
ords in, 370; distribution of 
slaves in, 140; exports cattle, 316; 
imprints located in libraries, 460; 

importance of sectionalism in, 

134; Indian tribes in, 404; map of 
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plank road construction in, 148; 
miles of plank roads constructed 
in, 22; need of plank roads in, 
2; plank road movement popu- 
lar in, 5; rice production in, 136; 
size of farms in, 144; slave-holding 
in Piedmont section, 139; tobacco 
production in, 136; value and num- 
ber of manufacturing establish- 
ments in, 139, 143; wealth in, 138. 

North Carolina Citizen on the Fed- 
eral Constitution, 1788, document 
edited by Julian Parks Boyd, 36-53. 

North Carolina College of Agricul- 
ture and Mechanic Arts, history 
of, 273. 

North Carolina Farmers Association, 
organized, 286. 

North Carolina Folk-Lore Society, 
holds meeting, 101. 

North Carolina General Assembly, 
authorizes memorial, 233; enacts 
law for disposition of records, 370. 

North Carolina Historical Commis- 
sion, installs stacks, 470; makes 
= for destruction of records, 

North Carolina State Art Society, 
holds meeting, 102. 

North Carolina State College, cele- 
brates semicentennial, 468. 

North Carolina Steam Carriage and 
_— Road Company, chartered, 
n. 

Norris, H. E., 
287. 

Norwood, H., letter from, 347. 

Nuermberger, Ruth Ketring, re- 
views Resources of Southern Li- 
braries. A Survey of Facilities for 
Research, 215. 

Nunn, Elizabeth, 
letter from, 190. 

Nye, Edgar W. (“Bill”), marker un- 
veiled in honor of, 367. 


Oo 


Old Homes and Gardens of North 
Carolina, to be published, 468. 

Old Sherry: Portrait of a Virginia 
Family, received, 104. 

Olmsted, Frederick Law, quoted, 1. 

Orion, mentioned, 425. 

Orr, Louis, does historical etchings, 
468. 

Otey, James H., sketch of, 199n. 

Other Half of Old New Orleans, re- 
ceived, 235. 

Outlaw, David, number of votes re- 
ceived, 444n; sketch of, 445n. 

Owen, James, removed from office, 
434; sketch of, 434n. 


transmits resolution, 


identified, 331n; 
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Page, Walter H., makes statement, 
282; named on committee, 281; 
organizes club, 280. 

Panton, William, enters into agree- 
ment, 221. 

Papers in Illinois History and Trans- 
_— for the Year 1937, received, 

Papers of John Davis Long, 1897- 
1904. Collections of the Massa- 
chusetts Historical Society, re- 
ceived, 369, 470. 

Parker, D. R., elected on executive 
committee, 287. 

Parker, Harold Talbot, appointed in- 
structor, 233. 

Parker, John, letter from, 355. 

Partridge, Alden, claims advanced 
for, 276. 

Parks, William, 
461. 

Pasquotank and Perquimans Plank 
Road and Turnpike Company, 
chartered, 7n. 

er ~ Robert M., mentioned, 
43. 

Patton, James W., reviews Flight 
into Oblivion, 465; reviews Seces- 
sion and Restoration of Louisiana, 
225; reviews Story of Reconstruc- 
tion, 1865-1877, 83. 

Patton, John, on boundary commis- 
sion, 245. 

Pawnee Indians, 
treaty with, 379. 

Pearson, Jesse A., 
270. 

pease. Richard, keeps fire buckets, 

Pedee Plank Road Company, char- 
tered, 7n. 

Peele, William J., delivers address, 
292; named on committee, 281; 
organizes club, 280; reports on 
bill, 283; suggests organization of 
club, 280; writes about Polk, 288. 

Pegg, C. H., issues pamphlet, 234. 

Pennsylvania Iron Manufacture in 
the Eighteenth Century, received, 
87. 

Perry, Percival, appointed instructor, 
470. 

Person, Thomas, elected to conven- 
tion, 38. 

Personal Recollections of Trinity 
College, North Carolina, 1887-1894, 
received, 235, 369. 

Petersburg, tobacco markets and 
manufactures, 213. 

Pharr, Walter S., sketch of, 178n. 

Phillips, Edward, writes poem, 425. 


prints cook book, 


efforts to make 


accuses Stokes, 
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Plank road construction in North 
Carolina, map of, 148. 

Plank Road Movement in North 
Carolina, article by Robert B. 
Starling, 1-22, 147-173. 

= roads, list of chartered, 5n, 
n. 

Political Problems in Present Day 
Europe, issued, 234. 

Polk, Andrew Jackson, marries, 338n. 

Polk, Eunice O., identified, 334n; let- 
ter from, 334. 

Polk, Ezekiel, mentioned, 339. 

Polk, George Washington, boards at 
Mrs. Burgwin’s, 69; sketch of, 
T2n. 

Polk, James K., elected to honorary 
membership, 346, 348; papers men- 
tioned, 54; partnership of, 54. 

Polk, Leonidas L., calls meeting to 
order, 286; elected on executive 
committee, 287; leads in educa- 
tional efforts, 279; letter from, 
191, 199; prepares resolutions, 287; 
sketch of, 191m; wages fight for 
college, 285. 

Polk, Lucius J., letter from, 335; 
parents of, 335n. 

Polk, Mrs. Marshall T., marries, 76n. 

Polk, Marshall T., children’s proper- 
ty advertised, 330; identified, 63n; 
letter from, 63, 65; mentioned, 75. 

Polk, Sarah Hawkins, son mentioned, 
335n. 

Polk, Thomas G., candidate for gov- 
ernor, 70; letter from, 193; nomi- 
nates Stokes, 254; serves as toast- 
master, 255; sketch of, 70n. 

Polk, William, his debt, 191; letter 
from, 54; 68n, 72, 74, 77, 192; 
sketch of, 54n; son mentioned, 
335n. 

ras Robert, resolution in behalf 
of, 78. 

Potter, Samuel, holds revenue office, 
74 


Powell, Dempsey, marker at grave 
dedicated, 367. 

Powell, R. J., makes report, 284-285. 
Powhatan tribes identified, 416. 
Presidential Election of 1824 in 
North Carolina, published, 367; re- 
ceived, 369. 

Press of North Carolina in the 
Eighteenth Century, published, 
458. 

Primrose, William §S., elected pres- 
ident, 290; makes report, 284-285; 
organizes club, 280; signs notice, 
284. 

Pullen, R. Stanhope, donates land, 
286, 288; thanked for land, 290. 
Puzzle, Tom, described, 421. 
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Quiver, a complete file discovered, 
418; suspends publication, 424. 
Quiver and The Floral Wreath; 
Two Rare Charleston Periodicals, 

article, 418-427. 


R 


Ragataz, Lowell Joseph, reviews 
Women’s Life and Work in the 
Southern Colonies, 218. 

Raleigh and Cape Fear Plank Road 
Company, chartered, 8. 

Raleigh and Summerville Plank 
Road Company, chartered, 5n. 
Raleigh, offers cash and land, 283; 

railroad constructed from, 1. 
= ~. John Fraser, book received, 

Ramsour, J. R., letter from, 333. 

Randolph and Thomasville Turnpike 
or Plank Road Company, char- 
tered, 8n. 

Rankin, Richard, letter from, 355. 

Ray, David A., creates corporation, 
18; elected director, 149. 

Rayner, Kenneth, sketch of, 350n. 

Redfield, Abraham, appraises prop- 
erty, 386; mentioned, 398. 

Regan, Neill, letter from, 356. 

Reid, David S., favors state invest- 
ment in roads, 14; number of 
votes received, 444n; sketch of, 
350n. 

Reid, J. S., elected vice president, 
287. 

Reinhardt, Michael, letter from, 333. 

Regional Review, publishes articles, 
469. 

Rencher, Abraham, mentioned, 179; 
sketch of, 677. 

Repressible Con/flict, 
ceived, 470. 

Resources of Southern Libraries. A 
Survey of Facilities for Research, 
received, 104; reviewed, 215. 

Richards, T. Addison, contributes to 
paper, 425. 

Richards, W. C., contributes to pa- 
per, 425. 

Richardson, L., letter from, 357. 

Richlands and New River Plank 
Road Company, chartered, 7n. 

Richmond, tobacco markets and 
manufactures, 213. 

Rinehardt, Franklin D., letter from, 
355. 

Roanoke and Tar River Plank Road 
Company, chartered, 5n. 

Robert, Joseph Clark, attends inter- 
national congress, 104; book pub- 
lished, 369; The Tobacco King- 
dom: Plantation, Market, and Fac- 


1830-1861, re- 
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tory in Virginia and North Caro- 
lina, reviewed, 213. 

Roberts, F. N., reports need for re- 
pairs to road, 171. 

Roberts, John Jones, sketch of, 330n. 

Robertson, James Alexander, de- 
ceased, 368. 

Robeson and Richmond Plank Road 
Company, chartered, 7n. 

Robson, C. B., issues pamphlet, 234. 

Rocky Mount and Franklinton Plank 
Road Company, chartered, 7n. 

Ross, John, confers with western 
tribe, 386. 

ew James, sketch of mentioned, 


Rush-Light, mentioned, 418. 
Russell, J. C., attends international 
congress, 104; reads paper, 104. 
Rutherford and Cleaveland Plank 
Road Company, chartered, 77. 
Rutherford and McDowell Plank 
Road and Turnpike Company, char- 

tered, 7n. 

Rutherford, Griffith, elected to con- 
vention, 38; influences the popu- 
lace, 36. 


Salem, Winston and Virginia Turn- 
pike and Plank Road Company, 
chartered, 87. 

Salem and Clemmonsville 
Road Company, chartered, 

Salisbury and Taylorsville 
Road Company, chartered, 

Salisbury, Mocksville and Wilkes- 
boro’ Plank Road Company, char- 
tered, 7n. 

Sanders, Jennings B., Early Ameri- 
can History (1492-1789): Political, 
Social, Economic, reviewed, 85. 

Sanders, Romulus M., letter from, 
441, 443, 444. 

Sanford, J. N. A., receives critical 
letter, 391. 

Saunders, Camillus, applies for posi- 
tion in navy, 446. 

Saunders, Ransom, dies, 350n. 

Saunders, Romulus M., appointed on 
committee, 254; letter from, 340; 
mentioned, 349; 439; urged for ap- 
pointment, 354; uses talents, 353. 

Scales, A. M., orders board to meet, 
290. 

Scales, Peter, letter from, 356. 

Scarff, John H., book received, 104. 

Schermerhorn, John F., mentioned, 
400. 

Schlesinger, Arthur M., on judging 
committee, 105. 

Scott, Thomas G., identified, 192n. 

Seaboard Air Line, presents replica 
of the Raleigh, 232. 


Plank 
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Secession and Restoration of Louisi- 
ana, reviewed, 225. 

Second Congressional District, num- 
ber of votes cast in, 445. 

Second Constitution for the United 
States of America, received, 104. 

Seneca Indians, destroyed, 386. 

Shaw, Duncan, letter from, 356. 

— Indians, domination of, 

Shepard, James B., letter from, 355. 

Shepard, William B., his letter re- 
ceived, 69. 

= Charles, opposes Gaston, 

Sheppard, William B., sketch of, Tin. 

— Floyd C., book received, 

Short, Bob, describes himself, 420. 

Shultz, Jacob, represents the state 
in assembly, 452. 

Sims, Mrs. Marian, elected vice-presi- 
dent, 101. 

Sir William Blackstone, 
104; reviewed, 228. 

Sitterson, J. C., delivers address, 234; 
publishes article, 103; teaches in 
summer school, 234. 

Skeel, Mrs. Roswell, Jr., prepares 
bibliography of Noah Webster, 235. 

Skinner, J. N., elected superinten- 
dent, 294. 

Slavery Controversy, received, 470. 

Sloan, Catherine, mentioned, 242. 

Smathers, George H., The History of 
Land Titles in Western North 
Carolina, reviewed, 80. 

Smith, Adam, mentioned, 231. 

= Benjamin, not a candidate, 
242. 

Smith, Culver H., 
mer school, 234. 

Smith, Edward W., letter from, 432. 

Smith, Franklin L., letter from, 193; 
sketch of, 193n. 
Smith, Jesse Potts, letter from, 340; 
sketch of, 340n. 
Smith, Preserved, 
South, 31. 

Smith, Russell T., reads paper, 102. 

Sneed, Sarah Williams, dies, 196n. 

Snow Hill and Atlantic Plank Road 
Company, chartered, 7n. 

Southerland, Ransom, marker at 
grave dedicated, 367. 

Southern Historical 
holds meeting, 102. 

Southern Patriot, publishes quota- 
tion, 425. 

Southern Quarterly Review, men- 
tioned, 427. 

Southerner, advocates plank roads, 6 


received, 


teaches in sum- 


observes the 


Association, 
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Spaight, Richard Dobbs, candidate 
for governor, 70; defeated for gov- 
ernor, 260; elected to convention, 
38; leads faction, 257; sketch of, 
70n. 

Spartanburg and Rutherfordton Plank 
Road Company, chartered, 7n. 

Speck, Frank G., article, The Ca- 
tawba Nation and Its Neighbors, 
404-417. 

Speight, Jesse, identified, 7ln; men- 
tioned, 439. 

Spencer, John C., 
tioned, 399; 
401. 

Spruill, Julia Cherry, book received, 
104; reviews The Williamsburg 
Art of Cookery or Accomplish’d 
Gentlewoman’s Companion, 461; 
Women’s Life and Work in the 
Southern Colonies, reviewed, 218. 

Stafford, John, buys road, 172-173. 

Stallings, Whit, letter from, 355. 

— Samuel, files complaints, 
379. 

Starbuck, D. H., purchases road, 173. 

Starling, Robert B., article, The 
Plank Road Movement in North 
Carolina, 1-22, 147-173. 

Starr, John D., elected director, 149. 

State Literary and Historical Asso- 
ciation, holds annual meeting, 101. 

State Treasurer to purchase stock, 12. 

Statesville and Wilkesboro’ Plank 
Road Company, chartered, 7n. 

Stedman, N. A., makes report, 168. 

Steele, John, alleges Stokes bartered 
for office, 240; elected to conven- 
tion, 38; keeps fire buckets, 240; 
on boundary commission, 244; 
serves in Congress, 242; signs let- 
ter, 241. 

Stephens, Alexander, defeated, 26; 
his policy to rule, 24. 

Stephenson, Wendell Holmes, Isaac 
Franklin; Slave Trader and Plant- 
er of the Old South, reviewed, 
463; teaches in summer school, 
234. 

Steuart, Andrew, settles in Wilming- 
ton, 459. 

Stevens, George, delivers address, 101. 

Stewart, A. D., draft drawn in favor 
of, 381. 

Stokes, Montfort, accepts appoint- 
ment, 374; active in presidential 
campaign, 256; advanced to full 
agency, 387; ancestry of, 237; ap- 
pointed chairman Indian Commis- 
sion, 267-268; appointed sub-agent, 
383; appraises property, 386; at- 
tends Indian council, 388; birth of, 
238; delegate to convention, 253; 


letter to, men- 
signs commission, 
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dies, 402; elected Deputy Grand 
Master, 271; elected governor, 260; 
elected member of board of trus- 
tees, 260; elected president, 254; 
elected presidential elector, 243; 
elected to United States Senate, 
244, 248; escorts President, 241; 
his military offices, 247; in hotly 
contested election, 252; keeps fire 
buckets, 240; leaves for Indian 
territory, 269; makes report, 375; 
marries, 240, 242; moves to Salis- 
bury, 239; moves to Wilkes Coun- 
ty, 246; not a candidate, 242; not 
honored in state, 237; on boundary 
commission, 245, 246; on Military 
Affairs Committee, 248; receives 
instructions, 373; remains. at Fort 
Gibson, 381; revolutionary service, 
238; seeks appointment to Mexico, 
258; supports internal improve- 
ments, 259; supports Jackson, 256; 
sympathizes with Indians, 375; 
three states claim him, 237; works 
for internal improvements, 262; 
writes letter, 378, 385. 

Stokes, Rachel Montgomery, pos- 
sesses land, 246. 

Story of Reconstruction, 1865-1877, 
reviewed, 83. 

Stone, David W., introduced to the 
President, 438; letter from, 332, 
432, 455; sketch of, 332n. 

Stone, J. M., letter from, 356. 

Stowe, Harriet Beecher, portrayed, 
424. 

Stowe, Larkin, letter from, 333, 355; 
sketch of, 332n. 

Strange, W. T., letter from, 354. 

Strateman, Katherine, resigns, 368. 

Stratton, John P., his library men- 
tioned, 418. 

Stronach, William, 
283. 

Stroup, Henry S., doing graduate 
work, 470. 

Surry County, discussion of taxable 
property in, 304. 

Swain, David L., elected governor, 
70n. 

Swanton, John R., quoted, 406. 

Swift Creek Plank Road Company, 
chartered, 7n. 

Sydnor, Charles §., book published, 
369; elected president, 103; reads 
paper, 102; reviews The Hermi- 
tage: Home of Old Hickory, 98. 


donates land, 


T 


Taliaferro, Dickerson, letter, 356. 

Taney, Roger B., mentioned, 180n. 

Tarboro’ and Rocky Mount Plank 
Road Company, chartered, 7n. 
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Tarborough and Endfield Plank Road 
Company, chartered, 7n. 

Tate, William C., married, 76n. 

= reflects influence, 

Territorial Papers of the United 
States, Volume VI, The Territory 
ce 1809-1817, reviewed, 

“Thanksgiving Day in Summer,” ar- 
ticle, published, 469. 

This Was Home, received, 104. 

Thomasville and Clemmonsville 
es Road Company, chartered, 


= George W., letter from, 


Thompson, Holland, reviews In 
Memoriam William Kenneth Boyd, 
os 10, 1879-January 19, 1938, 

59. 

ow John W., organizes club, 

Thompson, L. BE., letter from, 333. 

— Cleo F., traces ancestry, 
4 . 

Thornburg, Dorothy H., traces an- 
cestry, 462. 

Tiernan, Frances Fisher, 
honored, 468. 

Tobacco Kingdom: Plantation, Mar- 
ket, and Factory in Virginia and 
North Carolina, 1800-1860, pub- 
lished, 369; reviewed, 213. 

Tomlinson, James, letter from, 356; 
wins election, 350n. 

Toombs, Robert, disfranchised, 24; 
ideas denounced, 24. 

Towaler, Joseph, letter from, 431. 

Trenton and Hawlsville Plank Road 
Company, chartered, 7n. 

Trexler, Harrison A., The Confed- 
erate Ironclad Virginia (Merri- 
mac), reviewed, 96. 

Tucker, S. R., makes report, 284- 
285. 

Turner, James, appoints commis- 
sioners, 244; resigns from Senate, 
248. 

Turner, Jonathan Baldwin, 
advanced for, 276. 

Turner, Nat, insurrection mentioned. 
263. 

Tuscarora Indians, tribal origin ex- 
plained, 414. 


memory 


claims 


U 


Uharie and Yadkin Plank Road 
Company, chartered, 7n. 

“Uniform State Archival Legisla- 
tion,” article published, 234. 

“Uniform State Archival Organiza- 
tion,” speech at annual meeting, 
103. 
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United Daughters of the Confed- 
eracy, unveils marker, 468. 

United States since the Civil War, 
revised edition published, 233. 

Unpublished Letters from North 
Carolinians to Polk, edited by 
Elizabeth Gregory McPherson, 54- 
79, 174-200, 328-357, 428-457. 

Upjohn, Richard, mentioned, 214. 

Utley, Benton, letter from, 191; 
sketch of, 191n. 


v 


Van "ies Martin, no success for, 
183. 

Van Leer, Rebecca, marries, 338n. 

Van Rensselaer, Stephen, founds 
technical school, 274. 

Vance, Zebulon B., delivers address 
at opening, 29. 

Vashon, George, dies, 383. 

bis Robert, receives instruction, 

Viser, James Henry, introduced, 333. 


Ww 


Waccamaw and Shallotte Plank Road 
Company, chartered, 8. 

Waddell, Hugh, letter from, 188; 
lives in Hillsboro, 196; sketch of, 
188n. 

Wager, Paul W., reviews History of 
American City Government: The 
Colonial Period, 89. 

Walker, Dabny, introduction of, 187. 

= Felix, opposes compromise, 

Walker, John, letter from, 336. 

Walker, Levi, dies, 350n. 

Walker, Robert J., identified, 331n. 

Walker, R. J., mentioned, 440. 

Warrenton Plank Road Company, 
chartered, 7n. 

Washington and Tarboro’ Plank 
Road Company, chartered, 7n. 

Watauga Club, activities of, 280; 
passes resolution, 283; presents 
memorial, 282. 

Waterman, Julian S., reviews Sir 
William Blackstone, 228. 

Watson, Richard L., appointed in- 
structor, 470. 

Watson, Thomas, letter from, 177; 
sketch of, 177n. 

Watson, Thomas E., his ideas of the 
New South, 32; leads revolt, 33. 
Watterson, Henry, expresses spirit 

of the times, 31. 

Weeks, Stephen B., makes first study 
of imprints, 458. 

Weldon, railroad constructed to, 1. 

Wellborn, James, on boundary com- 
mission, 244; popularity of, 248. 
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Western and Atlantic Railroad Com- 
pany, awarded lease, 26. 

Western Plank Road Company, char- 
tered, 5n, 153. 

“What Next in Archives,” address 
cee at dedication of archives, 

Wheaton, Henry, named as candi- 
date for Mexican Mission, 259. 

Wheeler, John H., letter from, 338, 
439, 440, 442, 445, 453. 

= B. W., his essay published, 

White, Hugh L., identified, 189n. 

Whito, James H., letter from, 355. 

Whitefield, Nathan B., reports on 
massacre, 263. 

Whitehouse, Frank E., publishes ar- 
ticle, 469. 

Whitley, Kedar, dies, 350n. 

Why Was Lincoln Murdered? men- 
tioned, 85. 

Wilder, Gas. H., letter from, 356. 

Williams, Joel, directs building 
roads, 156. 

Williams, William, letter from, 333. 

Williams, Willis R., appointed on 
board, 290; champions bill, 283; 
elected vice-president, 287. 

Williamsburg Art of Cookery, or Ac- 
complish’d Gentlewoman’s Com- 
panion, received, 235; reviewed, 
460. 

Williamson, Hugh, writes letters, 
3 


Williamson, Nathan L., letter from, 
356. 

Williamson, Robert P., letter from, 
355. 

Williamson, Thomas, letter from, 
333. 

Wilfong, John, letter from, 333. 

Wilmer, Mrs. Arthur P., leads dis- 
cussion, 101. 

Wilmington and Top Sail Sound 
Plank Road Company, chartered, 
5n, 152. 

Wilmington, discussion of taxable 
property in, 302; railroad con- 
structed from, 1. 

Wilson, George P., delivers address, 
101-102. 

Wilson, P. A., purchases road, 173. 





Wilson, Robert, letter from, 356. 
— S. Otho, elected secretary, 


Winslow, Arthur, named on com- 
mittee, 281; organizes club, 280; 
submits report, 281. 

Winslow, Edward Lee, creates cor- 
poration, 13; elected president, 
149; makes recommendation, 19; 
receives salary, 163; recognizes 
problem of upkeep, 170. 

Winston and Wilkesboro’ Plank 
Road Company, chartered, 7n. 

= Joseph, sword presented to, 

Winston, Robert W., champions bill, 
283; wants information about 
sword, 103. 

Wise, Henry A., sketch of, 431”. 

= W. A., elected professor, 

4. 

Woman's Life and Work in the 
Southern Colonies, received, 104; 
reviewed, 218. 

= Levi, mentioned, 180, 

Woodruff, Josephus, mentioned, 85. 

Woodward, C. Vann, article, Bouwr- 
bonism in Georgia, article, 23-35. 

Woody, R. H., delivers address, 359. 

Worth, Jonathan, defeated, 446; 
elected director, 151; makes re- 
port, 167, 170; number of votes re- 
ceived, 444n; replaces sawmill, 19; 
sketch of, 446n. 

Wright, George, asserts he is Revo- 
lutionary soldier, 178. 

Wright, W. A., elected director, 152. 
Wrights, Douglas L., mentioned, 416. 

Wyche, Mary Lewis, The History of 
Nursing in North Carolina, re- 
viewed, 358. 

Wynne, J. Stanhope, appointed on 
committee, 285; leads mule, 291. 
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Yancey, Bartlett, appointed on com- 
mittee, 254; in hotly contested 
election, 253. 

Yates, Richard E., reviews The 
Confederate Ironclad Virginia 
(Merrimac), 96. 

Young Sailor, mentioned, 426. 
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